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Measurement in Vocational Selection 
An Outline of Research Procedure 
By Max Freyp, J. Walter Thompson Company, New York 


This paper outlines a procedure for research in developing, 
evaluating and installing measurement methods in vocational 
selection. It tells how to construct a vocational test and how 
to determine the degree of tts reliability. The technique de- 
scribed has been carefully evolved and increasingly used by 
research workers but has not previously been formulated in 
toto. This formulation is based on the author’s own expert- 
ence, as well as on the accumulated knowledge of specialists 
who have contributed to the literature of research in voca- 
tional selection. 

This outline presupposes some familiarity with personnel 
administration, psychology, mental test technique and stattsit- 
cal methods. Although tt adds little that is new to expert- 
enced investigators in this field, they will find it valuable as 
a check list, and as a guide to place in the hands of their 
less expertenced assistants. It will be useful to industrial 
research workers and to executives who want to know at first 
hand what is really involved in a thorough-going program for 
developing improved means vf selection for a given occupa- 
tion. It will also find a place in connection with college 
courses in vocational psychology. 

The first two chapters discuss the necessary preliminary steps 
of vocational analysis, together with the selection or construc- 
tion of the tests and other instruments of measurement. The 
third chapter treats of the technique of trying out the tests to 
determine their validity, while the final chapter deals with the 
installation and use of the new aids in selection. 


OUTLINE 


Introduction. 


I. PRELIMINARY STEPS 


A. The criterion of vocational accomplishment 
1. Time required to train the employee 
2. Standings in firm schools 
3. Measures of production 
4. Loss due to breakage or claims 
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. Salary 
. Commissions and bonuses 
. Length of service 
. Advancement in the firm 
. Degree of responsibility 
. Membership in professional societies 
. Ratings 
. Combinations of two or more criteria 
B. Selecting the subjects for the experiment 
. Employees or applicants 
. Employees plus applicants 
. Sampling 
Sex 
Age 
. Willingness to take the tests 
. Previous knowledge of the tests 
. Sensory defects 
. Motor defects 
10. Literacy 
C. Determining the abilities necessary to success 
1. Sources of information in making a list of psychological specifications 
2. Evaluation of the list 


CHONRHARWHe 


II. Tot Measvurine INSTRUMENTS 


D, Selecting the measuring instruments 
1. General principles relating to the selection of measuring instruments 
a. Objectivity 
b. Standardization 
ce. Analogy with psychological abilities 
d. Resemblance to vocational tasks 
e. Broadness of sampling of measurements 
f. Innate versus acquired abilities 
g. General versus special abilities 
2. Sources of test material 
a. The vocational apparatus 
b. Former studies of the same vocation 
ce. General test publications 
d. Miscellaneous sources 
3. Principles of test construction 
. Group versus individual tests 
. Types of test items 
. Representative value of the items 
. Order of items 
. Length of test 
. Time limits 
. Directions for giving the test 
. Directions for scoring the test 
i. Omnibus tests 
j. Alternative forms 
. Arrangement in series 
4. Determining the functions measured by the tests 
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III. OsrarninG AND EVALUATING MEASUREMENTS 


E. Giving the tests © 
1. The test conditions 
2. The procedure 
F. Evaluating the tests 
1. The index of relationship 
a. Correlation 
b. Group comparisons 
2. Statistical applications 
a. Based on correlation 
b. Based on group comparisons 
G. Combining test scores 
1. Based on the establishment of correlation 
2. Based on group comparisons or critical scores 
3. The profile method 


IV. Tae Measvurina INSTRUMENTS IN USE 


H. Demonstrating the value of the measuring instruments 
1. Their relative predictive accuracy 


2. Their economic value 
I. Installation and upkeep 
1. Installation 
a. The examiner 
b. The forms 
c. The room 
d. The procedure 
2. Upkeep 


a. Continued use of the measuring instruments 
b. Modifications of procedure and standards. 


Bibliography 


Introduction 


HE primary emphasis of voca- 
tional guidance is placed on 
the individual,—his abilities 

and where they may be put to the 
most effective use in commerce and 
industry. Vocational selection, on 
the other hand, has for its purpose 
the selection of the most suitable 
persons for a given occupation. One 
focuses about the individual, the 
- other about the job. Vocational 
selection is the more fundamental, 
since vocational guidance cannot 
exist without a knowledge of the 


abilities required for the different 
occupations and the methods whereby 
their presence or absence is detected. 
This outline is concerned directly 
with vocational selection, particularly 
with the scientific methods which 
may here be employed, and only 
indirectly with vocational guidance. 
The results of studies carried on with 
the technique here outlined will be 
of value not only to the company 
in which the experiment is conducted 
and to its applicants, but also to 
those who give vocational and educa- 
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tional guidance, since these researches 
will contribute to the materials for 
measuring vocational aptitude. 

In entering upon an experiment 
in vocational selection in an indus- 
trial organization, the investigator 
should,-if he has freedom of choice, 
consult the cost accountant to find 
the department in which increased 
efficiency in selecting employees 
would bring about the greatest eco- 
nomic saving to the firm. 

He should then obtain or make 
a complete analysis of the job and 
its relation to other jobs in the or- 
ganization. This will involve organ- 
ization charts, and will reveal what 
the worker does, what tools he must 
use, what he must know, what phy- 
sique and skill he must have, what 
his conditions of work are, what 
hours he works, what the source of 
applicants is, what the chances of 
promotion are, what the turnover is, 
and so forth. 

The experimenter will next decide 
upon a criterion of success in the 
occupation, after consulting execu- 
tives in the firm. This is necessary 
in order to have some measure with 
which the results of the experimental 
tests may be compared. 

The next step is to select persons 
to serve as subjects for the experi- 
ment. The experimenter will be 
guided in this by the criterion of 
vocational success which he has 
chosen, as well as by a number of 
factors which are brought out in 
this outline. 

The experimenter will now proceed 
to determine the abilities required 
to succeed in the occupation. This 
is facilitated by having for observa- 
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tion the individuals who have been 
chosen as subjects for the experi- 
ment. 

When he has made this analysis 
the experimenter proceeds to select 
and devise measuring instruments, 
which to the best of his knowledge 
measure these abilities. These in- 
struments will be psychological tests, 
questionnaires, rating scales, etc. 

He then applies these measuring 
instruments under carefully controlled 
conditions to the subjects whom he 
has chosen for the experiment. 

He evaluates the measuring in- 
struments by comparing his measure- 
ments with the criterion of vocational 
success. Those of his tools are suc- 
cessful whose yielded measurements 
are so closely related statistically to 
the criterion of success that knowing 
the measurement of any person, his 
degree of success may be closely 
approximated. The value of this 
measuring instrument lies in the 
fact that it tells us how successful 
any applicant for the job will prove 
to be. 

The experimenter now proceeds 
to combine the different successful 
measuring instruments in order to 
make use of their maximum com- 
bined predictive efficiency. 

He will then have to justify them 
by comparing their predictive ac- 
curacy with that of the methods of 
selection already in use. 

If they prove to be more efficient 
and are recommended for use, he 
must see to their proper installation, 
and assure himself from time to time 
that they are being used properly. 
He must also continuously check up on 
their predictive accuracy and adjust 
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them to changes in the type of ap- 
plicant and industrial demands. 

The assumptions in such an experi- 
ment are five in number; and, first 
of all, that human beings have 
abilities. This word is not used in 
the sense of a mental characteristic. 
By ability is meant the proper co- 
ordination of muscular responses to 
achieve a definite end. An ability is 
measured in terms of the efficiency 
with which the end is attained. This 
does not imply any conscious pur- 
pose on the part of the worker. 
This defmition includes not only the 
responses made by those who work 
with tools, but also the vocal re- 
sponses of salesmen and orators. 
It includes inherited as well as ac- 
quired codérdinations, if such a dis- 
tinction can be made. In particular 
it makes no postulates regarding 
any conscious correlates of muscular 
responses. Behavior is all that can 
be studied by the experimenter 
in this field, and the existence and 
nature of conscious phenomena must 
be left to the efforts of others. Abili- 
ties may be differentiated according 
to the muscles that are employed 
and the type of movements that are 
made. Abilities overlap in so far 
as the same muscles or types of 
movement enter into the responses. 
There may be an infinity of responses 
or abilities, corresponding to the 
number of ends to be accomplished. 

The second assumption is that 
persons differ in any given ability, 
as measured by the success with 
which the end is achieved. The 
success may be stated in terms of 
some objective measurement or the 


judgments of competent critics. In 
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some cases it is assumed in addition 
that the distribution curve for the 
given ability in the general popula- 
tion or in the specific sampling of 
the population takes the form of 
the normal probability curve. 

The third assumption, on which. 
this experimental procedure rests, 
is that these differences in ability 
are in general relatively the same 
after training; that is, if the mem- 
bers of a group are measured with 
regard to the ability before special 
training, they will in general pre- 
serve the same standing relative to 
each other after the period of training. 

The fourth assumption is that 
different tasks, which may be consid- 
ered as the ends to be accomplished, 
demand different abilities. The abili- 
ties required for different jobs may 
overlap in so far as the muscular 
adjustments are in part identical. 

The fifth and last assumption te 
be made is that the abilities necessary 
for a job are capable of measurement. 
The measuring instruments with 
which this outline will deal in greatest 
detail are psychological tests. The 
tests may be expected to measure 
the ability accurately in accordance 
with the extent to which they call 
for the same or similar types of 
muscular adjustments, reproducing 
the working conditions in whole or 
by analysis. If there is a close rela- 
tionship between tests scores and 
success at the job, disturbing vari- 
ables being held constant, the assump- 
tion may be made that the relation- 
ship is caused by the fact that the 
two call out the same ability or 
abilities. Scientifically speaking, a 
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causal connection between two vari- 
ables is merely the observed concomi- 
tant variation of the two. A causal 
relationship between test perfor- 
mance and success at the job may be 
inferred if the correlation between 
them is high. But even this modicum 
of theory may be eliminated; if the 
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correlation between test performance 
and success at the job is high, one 
may be used as the sign of the other. 
The test performance, usually re- 
quiring a few minutes, then becomes 
a sample of what the applicant will 
be able to accomplish at the job 
over a long period of time. 


I. Preliminary Steps 


A. THE CRITERION OF VOCATIONAL 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Regardless of its logical position 
in an outline of this sort, the consid- 
eration of the criterion of vocational 
accomplishment at the outset will 
enable the experimenter to make a 
more effective formulation of his 
problem and will avoid later mis- 
conceptions. Deciding upon 2 cri- 
terion is a natural preliminary to 
selecting the subjects for the experi- 
ment, and in most cases it precedes 
the determination of the qualities 
essential to success in the vocation. 
The remaining steps follow in natural 
sequence. 

Some criteria by which the psycho- 
logical tests may be evaluated are 
given below. Under no. circum- 
stances should the experimenter select 
a criterion without consulting the 
executive directly interested in the 
installation of the tests. 

1. Time required to train the em- 
ployee. In many occupations con- 
siderable preliminary training is given 
the new employee before placing him 
at work. The cost of this training 
is usually high, and other things being 
equal, the sooner the new employee 
can acquire this information and 
skill and take his place in the organi- 


zation the greater the saving to the 
firm. Where the employee is re- 
quired to reach a certain level of 
efficiency before being allowed to 
enter active service, this criterion 
may be used and the measure re- 
sorted to will be the time required 
to reach the prescribed level. The 
experimenter will have to sound not 
only the prerequisite abilities of the 
applicant but also his ease of acquir- 
ing information and skill. 

2. Standings in_ firm _ schools. 
Where the preliminary training takes 
the shape of training in a corporation 
school over a stated time interval, 
the grades received in this school 
may be used as a criterion for the 
tests. The instruction is ordinarily 
of a very practical sort, devoted to 
the tasks connected with the job, 
and the criterion becomes the rating 
of the teacher on the skill which the 
student displays at the end of the 
course in those operations essential 
to the job. When possible, actual 
measures of this skill should be 
obtained at the conclusion of the 
course of study and used in the 
place of the teachers’ estimates. 

3. Measures of production. These 
measures may be the amount sold 


in the case of salesmen (comparable 
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with commissions), in the case of 
operatives the amount of work turned 
out per unit of time (either by piece 
work or by the day), or in the case of 
foremen the amount of work which 
a whole department is able to turn 
out. Where salesmen are being com- 
pared according to the number of 
units sold, the experimenter must 
bear in mind contributory variables 
such as the difficulty of the territory 
covered by the salesman, the market 
for the product in his territory, the 
extent to which the market has been 
covered, the competition in his ter- 
ritory, the time the salesman has 
been on the job, his ability to sustain 
his sales record, the possible prej- 
udice against him in the particular 
territory to which he has been as- 
signed, etc. Some executives will 
have theories as to the type of per- 
son who ought to be able to sell for 
the company and will use special 
incentives on certain salesmen. The 
contributing variables are less im- 
portant with men engaged in routine 
mechanical tasks. They are hard to 
neutralize in comparing foremen on 
the amount which each is able to 
produce in his department because 
of differences in size and duties of 
departments. The most satisfactory 
measure of production in the case of 
foremen is probably the average pro- 
duction per man in the department. 
Measures of production as criteria 
for tests should be expressed as the 
average amount produced per unit 
of time over a long period. 

4. Loss due to breakage or claims. 
This is a good criterion for use with 
persons who must handle materials 
which are easily broken or which 
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may be lost or thrown away. Suc- 
cess aS a motorman on a street-car 
may be measured by freedom from 
accident claims. This criterion may 
be combined with the preceding one 
in the case of men who pack up 
breakable objects. 

5. Salary. A man’s worth to a 
firm (and accordingly his vocational 
success) is apparently paralleled by 
the salary which that company is 
willing to pay him. Some of the 
variables which make this criterion 
unreliable are length of service with 
the firm, relationship to some of the 
company’s high executives, the em- 
ployee’s ability to sell the manage- 
ment on his worth, his enterprise 
in demanding a salary increase, his 
ambition, etc. If the experimenter 
is working on executives and sales- 
men and wishes to measure the in- 
dividual’s ability to get along in 
the world, many of these variables 
need not be isolated with salary as a 
criterion. Unless the management 
places great emphasis on the given 
occupation as a source of supply for 
men for higher jobs, the factors out- 
lined above and others of the same 
sort may not be ignored. The ex- 
perimenter must also take into ac- 
count the various localities in which 
the men are employed and the rela- 
tive size of the budgets allowed to 
each department. 

6. Commissions and bonuses. Com- 
missions and income from piece 
work are better measures of occupa- 
tional ability than salaries. With 
compensation on this basis a man’s 
income is usually proportional to his 
output. The experimenter will be 
confronted most forcibly with the 
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problem of motivation and interest 
when using this criterion. Earnings 
should be averaged over a long period 
of time, and the cautions mentioned 
under “measures of production” 
should be observed. Bonuses when 
added to commissions exaggerate dif- 
ferences in ability but do not change 
the rank of workers in the criterion. 

7. Length of service. The firm may 
meet with little difficulty in locating 
men who with instruction are capable 
of complying with the minimum re- 
quirements of vocational efficiency, 
but these individuals may leave the 
firm so soon as to make the cost of 
training new men an undue item of 
expense. The problem for the ex- 
perimenter becomes one of measuring 
a certain stability of temperament 
as well as the ability to do the work 
required. If he can show that there 
is a close relationship between length 
of service and efficiency on the job 
the problem reduces itself to simpler 
terms. If there is no relationship 
between the two, and if tests select 
the efficient, incentives may be used 
on them to remain with the company. 
Frequently the problem finds easier 
solution in the analysis of the cir- 
cumstances under which the men 
leave the employ of the company 
than in the analysis of their tempera- 
ment. A check list of reasons for 
leaving and suggested remedies are 
given by Bezanson (7)! and Benge (6). 
Too. much credence should not be 
given to the employee’s own reasons 
for leaving, as it may be difficult for 
him to formulate them, he may wish 
to leave an opening for a return to 


1 Numbers refer to bibliography at the 
close of the final chapter. 
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the company, or he may rationalize. 
The foreman’s reasons for a large 
turnover in his department should 
also be accepted with reservations. 
If the experimenter accepts the chal- 
lenge to measure stability of tem- 
perament, he must not use as sub- 
jects those who left the company 
for reasons beyond their control. 
Length of service may have negative 
value in an occupation considered 
merely as a training ground. Here 
brevity of service indicates vocational 
accomplishment, provided the em- 
ployee is not discharged. 

8. Advancement in the firm. In 
this case the experimenter selects as 
prominent successes in the vocation 
those who have been advanced be- 
cause of the ability they have dis- 
played in the vocation, regardless of 
whether or not they have been ad- 
vanced into positions requiring dif- 
ferent abilities. If the management 
has advanced them not because of 
the ability they have displayed in 
that particular vocation but because 
it considers that vocation as a source 
of supply for men for more impor- 
tant jobs, the experimenter must 
consider the abilities of these men 
with reference to the more important 
jobs rather than to the source-of- 
supply jobs. Good examples are men 
who are required to spend a certain 
amount of time as shop workmen in 
preparation for positions as minor 
executives, personnel men, salesmen, 
designers; etc. Rapidity of advance- 
ment is another factor which the 
experimenter may take into account. 

9. Degree of responsibility. Another 
criterion is the comparison of the 
men according to the responsibility 
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which they are required to shoulder. 
This may be related to the number 
of subordinates they have or to the 
value of the product they handle. 
10. Membership in professional so- 
cieties. Membership in professional 
societies entrance to which is based 
on merit is a legitimate criterion of 
success. This should include local 
organizations as well as honorary 
fraternities and mention in “Who’s 
Who?” or “American Men of Science.” 
11. Ratings. Ratings are less ob- 
jective than the preceding measures 
of success and should not be used if 
any of the others are applicable. 
Ratings may be made by immediate 
superiors, by teachers in corporation 
schools, or by fellow-workmen. Per- 
sonality is the most prominent con- 
sideration in any vocational rating, 
and unless personality is a factor in 
success, the ratings will probably be 
in error. According to Knight (51) 
length of service of workers will 
also influence ratings on them. Rat- 
ings should receive more considera- 
tion as criteria for executives and 
salesmen than for men engaged in 
routine tasks requiring manual skill. 
Objective criteria of manual skill are 
more likely te correlate with objective 
performance tests, and ratings are 
more likely to correlate with tests 
of personality. Executives who are 
sceptical about psychological tests 
will frequently insist on their per- 
sonal estimate of their subordinates, 
so that at least one advantage at- 
taches to the use of ratings as criteria, 
namely, that if a correlation is es- 
tablished between ratings and tests 
the one man is convinced who is in 
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need of this proof. If ratings are 
used, the final rating should be an 
average of the independent judg- 
ments of at least three intelligent 
unbiassed men who are thoroughly 
acquainted with the persons to be 
rated. Ratings may cover the one 
quality of success in the occupation, 
or they may cover several abilities 
which are necessary to success in the 
occupation and are then summed. 
The safer procedure in obtaining a 
criterion of success is to ask for 
ratings on success, using the ratings 
on component abilities required for 
success at a later time as checks on 
the experimenter’s analysis of these 
abilities. A discussion of the forms 
of rating scales will be found in a 
later section. 

12. Combinations of two or more 
criteria. If the experimenter believes 
that any one of these criteria is 
inadequate to express the employee’s 
vocational accomplishment, there is 
no reason why several of them may 
not be combined or averaged. If the 
measures are of discreet magnitudes 
they will have to be weighted before 
averaging so that one criterion will 
not predominate in the average. If 
the experimenter believes that he 
can obtain a better total criterion by 
weighting each of the contributing 
criteria in accordance with its judged 
importance he may do so. Combina- 
tions of criteria are probably best 
expressed in terms of order of merit. 

The experimenter may also cor- 
relate his tests with each of several 
criteria which have been shown to be 
satisfactory. If the criteria are 
themselves not closely related, the 
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probability of finding a high correla- 
tion between a test and a criterion 
is enhanced. 

The criterion may be expressed 
in very fine measurements or in a 
rough three-fold classification of the 
men. The experimenter may regu- 
late this in accordance with his 
judgment of the reliability of the 
criterion. 

Having selected a criterion, care 
should be taken throughout the study 
to keep it free from the influence of 
other factors. Some of the disturb- 
ing variables which may enter are 
mentioned in the above paragraphs. 
The criterion must be adhered to 
rigidly in selecting the subjects for 
testing and in determining the traits 
necessary for success in the vocation. 


B. SELECTING THE SUBJECTS FOR 
THE EXPERIMENT 


Of the many considerations which 
should operate in selecting persons 
to serve as subjects for the evaluation 
of the tests, only the more important 
are listed here. 

1. Employees or applicants. The 
experimenter may be of the opinion 
that by evaluating his tests on em- 
ployees of long standing with the 
firm and presuming to draw conclu- 
sions about their use with applicants 
he is opening himself to the danger 
of claim that he has measured dif- 
ferences acquired since joining the 
firm ; but he need not be apprehensive. 
The soundness of his conclusions will 
be proportional to the lack of techni- 
cal content in the tests themselves. 
He may correlate his measures of 
job proficiency or his tests with 
extent of experience at the job,—if 
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there is a high correlation it will 
indicate that the tested ability is 
acquired with time spent on the 
job, always with the provision that 
disturbing variables are nullified. 
However, even if some of the success- 
ful tests are shown to measure abili- 
ties acquired by experience on the 
job, they may still be used on future 
applicants with the understanding - 
that an applicant who comes to the 
firm already equipped with these 
abilities, regardless of where he has 
acquired them, will be a more ac- 
ceptable applicant because usually 
he will require a shorter period of 
training than those who lack the 
abilities. All ordinary objections will 
vanish if the experimenter limits 
himself to applicants alone for the 
evaluation of his tests. There can 
be no scientific objections to test 
claims based on a correlation between 
measurements of individuals at the 
time of application and the standing 
of these individuals in the criterion 
as established at a later date. 

2. Employees plus _ applicants. 
Scott (90) suggested the inclusion 
among a group of applicants of a 
“ringer”? whose identity is unknown 
to the examiner. The ringer may be 
an exceptionally good worker or an 
exceptionally poor one. In one case 
he should test high and in the other 
case low, compared with the group 
of applicants. No conclusions can 
be drawn from comparisons of a 
group with but one individual, and 
that individual no doubt commonly a 
man of long experience with the firm 
and no longer able to adapt himself 
readily to the test situation. As an 
extension of this method Scott pro- 
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posed the comparison in test scores 
of a group of proved experts with a 
group of applicants. The joker in 
this method is the possibility that 
the vocational failures may also test 
high; in other words, there is no 
proved differentiation between the 
successes and the failures. It does 
not matter whether the experts as 
a group get high or low scores, pro- 
vided the failures are at the other 
extreme of the distribution, or at 
least well-differentiated. Which leads 
us to the next consideration. 

3. Sampling. Regardless of whether 
the subjects are applicants or 
old employees or both, three well- 
defined groups of ability should be 
represented among them: successes, 
fair ability, and failures. The second 
group should be somewhat larger 
than the other two. This distribu- 
tion of vocational accomplishment 
among the subjects of the experiment 
should be comparable with the dis- 
tribution of this accomplishment 
among expected applicants, for they 
are the ones on whom the tests are 
to be used when evaluated. The 
range of ability among the subjects 
should be as wide as possible. A 
wide range tends to increase the cor- 
relation with the tests, a narrow 
range to decrease it. The experi- 
menter should make certain that 
all of his subjects have achieved 
their standing in the criterion by 
the exercise of those abilities con- 
sidered necessary for success at the 
job, and not through chance cir- 
cumstances or special advantages. 

4. Sex. If men and women are 
both employed in the occupation, 
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it will be necessary to examine the 
results for sex differences, and if 
need be, to evaluate the tests sepa- 
rately for the two sexes. 

§. Age. Differences in the ages 
of the subjects should not be so 
great as to have an influence on 
their comparative test performances, 
but if proper sampling does not 
permit a limited range of ages then 
some correction should be made for 
age differences. 

6. Willingness to take the tests. 
No man should consider himself under 
compulsion to take the tests. If he 
resists all attempts at persuasion 
the experimenter will do well to let 
the matter rest. When the others 
have been tested the obstinate per- 
son will be likely to request an ex- 
amination. 

7. Previous knowledge of the tests. 
The experimenter should find out 
whether or not any of his proposed 
subjects are familiar with the tests 
or other measuring instruments, and 
restrict his operations to naive sub- 
jects. 

8. Sensory defects. If sensory 
acuity is a factor in success in the 
vocation, the fact of sensory defect 
should be determined for itself in a 
special examination and should not 
be allowed to intrude itself on tests 
for special abilities. The most com- 
mon sensory disturbances with which 
the examiner will have to deal are 
those relating to vision and hearing. 
The examiner will learn from the 
job specifications what the occupa- 
tion demands in the sensory field 
and if he is testing applicants he will 
not waste his time testing those who 
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fall short of this standard. If he is 
testing old employees it is presumed 
that all will come up to the standard. 

9. Motor defects. Motor distur- 
bances due to lesions or of a func- 
tional nature should receive the same 
attention as sensory disturbances. 
If occasionally a successful employee 
is found who suffers from such dis- 
turbances, he should be recognized 
as an exception to the general rule 


of health among the employees. If. 


the subjects of the experiment are to 
be representative of the great num- 
ber, such an exceptional individual 
may safely be ignored. 

10. Literacy. Needless to say, if 
the tests require a language response 
no one should be tested who is il- 
literate. The experimenter will have 
to make special adaptations of his 
forms many of his subjects are 
foreigners. 

Occasionally a minor executive 
whose men are being examined will 
ask that he also be given an examina- 
tion. The motive for such requests 
is largely curiosity. If the executive 
scores low the results are likely to be 
disastrous for the experiment. The 
examiner will find it advisable to turn 
down all special requests with the 
statement that since the tests are 
still in the experimental stage and 
nothing is known of their value, the 
scores will be meaningless. 


C. DETERMINING THE ABILITIES 
NECESSARY TO SUCCESS 


This step involves the analysis of 
the occupation with a view to de- 
termining the abilities necessary to 
success in the occupation. The list 


of abilities is to serve as a basis for 
devising measuring instruments for 
selecting employees. 

The job specifications will usually 
contain some psychological requi- 
sites, but not as complete a list as 
the experimenter will need for a 
working basis. The most complete 
list of psychological specifications for 
any vocation is that which Seashore 
has attempted for singers, but in- 
complete lists are available for a 
number of vocations. 

1. Sources of information in making 
a list of psychological specifications. 
No possible source of information 
should be overlooked in securing an 
accurate picture of the psychological 
requirements for the vocation. 

a. The experimenter may actually 
work at the occupation for a short 
time and while so engaged make 
what analyses he can of the abilities 
he is called upor to use. He should 
not be known for other than an ordi- 
nary workman by his fellows and his 
immediate superiors. He may thus 
gather impressions from his fellow- 
workers which he could not obtain 
in ordinary interviews. 

b. The experimenter may draw 
valuable conclusions from merely ob- 
serving the men at work, without 
doing the work himself. He should 
not make his presence unduly con- 
spicuous while observing the men. 

c. Another source of information 
is personal interviews with workers 
of all degrees of proficiency. The 
experimenter should request these 
men to give the reasons for their 
success or failure. If he is able to 
sift the truth from rationalizations 
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he will be able to add a few items to 
his list. 

d. The experimenter should also 
obtain and consult lists of abilities 
made by executives, foremen, princi- 
pals, etc., especially from those who 
have risen from the ranks. He will 
often find unfortunately that each 
of these men stresses one ability 
above all others, either through in- 
ability to carry the analysis further 
or through actual belief in the cor- 
rectness of his conclusions. By in- 
terviewing a number ‘of executives 
the experimenter will add much to 
his stock of information. He should 
under no circumstances make known 
a disbelief in the analyses of these 
men. His success in his enterprise 
will depend on his ability to get 
along with the men in the firm, and 
this success will be built on mutual 
respect. If the experimenter pre- 
sumes to doubt the opinion of an 
executive in a field in which he is at 
home, then the experimenter will 
have no recourse if others interfere 
with his work and doubt the wisdom 
of certain of his steps. If the execu- 
tive insists on including abilities 
which in the opinion of the exam- 
iner are irrelevant and impossible of 
measurement, he may call attention 
to the difficulty of testing for them. 
Any success which he achieves later 
will thereby be magnified. 

e. Another source of information 
lies in the conclusions of others who 
have analyzed the same vocation. 
These conclusions will be found in 
the trade literature, in psychological 
periodicals, or in such general works 
as Parsons (69) or Blackford (9). 
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f. The experimenter will likewise 
do well to consult the various per- 
sonality schemata and catalogs of 
human abilities, not so much for the 
sake of obtaining an indication of 
what is required for the job he is 
studying as for making sure that 
he has considered all possible items. 
The number of such lists is legion, 
and only a few can be mentioned 
here. These are the lists given by 
Davenport (25), Yerkes and LaRue 
(121), Wells (114), Webb (113), All- 
port (1), Viteles (112), Parsons (69), 
Terman (99), Mendenhall (60), Part- 
ridge (70), Bridges (10), Link (54), 
Meyer (61), Blackford (9), and Ro- 
get (79); and in German, by Cimbal 
(19), Stern (93), and Baade, Lipmann, 
and Stern (3). The experimenter 
should cover such factors as manual 
skill, personality, introversion and 
extroversion, dealings with persons 
as opposed to dealings with material 
objects, interests and motivations, 
personal and family history, personal 
appearance, and some of the facts 
ordinarily obtained in a physical and 
psychiatric examination. 

The final list of abilities should 
be definite and objective. Where a 
single ability may be analyzed into 
several, this analysis should be made. 
It is not sufficient to state that honesty, 
perseverance, reliability, personality, 
or tact are demanded; these demands 
should be stated in terms of the 
actual behavior that is desired. 
Does the secretary have to write 
tactful letters, or does she have to 
turn away angry collectors? Does 
the employee have to be honest in 
the sense of not telling a lie or in 
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the sense of not making off with 
company. cash? The more definite 
the terms of description the more 
likely is the analysis to be correct; 
and, furthermore, if the abilities are 
listed in terms of actual behavior the 
experimenter can see his way more 
clearly to the construction of tests. 
The distinctions often drawn be- 
tween innate and acquired abilities, 
and general and special abilities, 
should be ignored. 

2. Evaluation of the list. The ex- 
perimenter has now collected a list 
of the psychological and related re- 
quirements for success at the job, 
upon which he is to build tests and 
other instruments for the selection 
of applicants. He is uncertain, how- 
ever, of the accuracy of his list. An 
additional though not essential step, 
which follows logically upon the col- 
lection of the list of abilities, is the 
determination of the correctness of 
the analysis. This is done by in- 
corporating the abilities into a rating 
scale and having the men who are 
to be the subjects of the experiment 
rated on these several abilities by 
their superiors, their fellow-workmen, 
or the interviewers. These ratings 
are then compared with standings 
in the criterion of success which has 
been selected. When this step has 
taken, the results not only furnish a 
standard with which to evaluate the 
accuracy of the analysis of the abili- 
ties, thereby making the construction 
of tests more reliable; but the scale 
may also be made part of the selec- 
tion program to supplement the tests. 
Norms will already have been ob- 
tained. 


The following are some of the 
forms of rating scales which may be 
employed for the purposes outlined 
above (31): 

a. Have the judges arrange the 
men in order of merit, from those 
possessing the greatest amount of 
the ability to those possessing the 
least amount, and assign ratings 
from 1 to n. In case the ratings 
are incomplete because all of the 
judges or raters are not familiar with 
all of the men to be rated, a final 
rating for each man may be ob- 
tained by the method given by 
Ream (77). Final ratings may then 
be transmuted into order of merit 
ratings. If the ratings are all com- 
plete the averages for each man may 
be obtained and an order of merit 
arrangement based on these averages. 
Order of merit ratings may be con- 
viently obtained by writing each 
man’s name on a card and giving 
them to the rater, who places them 
in three large groups—good, fair, 
and poor men—and then arranges 
the members of each group in order 
of merit. 

b. Have each of the judges select 
five members of the group of em- 
ployees, one being extremely high 
in the ability, another being extreme- 
ly low, and the remaining three 
representing intermediate degrees of 
the presence of the ability. These 
men should be given ratings of 10, 
8, 6, 4, and 2, according to the pres- 
ence of the ability in them. The 
judge may then proceed to rate the 
remaining members of the group of 
employees by assigning each of them 
a number from 2 to 10 in comparison 
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with these five representative em- 
ployees. This is the Army rating 
method (74). Its weakness in prac- 
tical use is discussed by Rugg (81). 

c. Assuming 100 to represent the 
maximum recognizable amount of 
the ability in any one person, each 
of the men may be rated in terms of 
the per cent of this amount that he 
possesses. 

d. Have each of the judges place 
the employees whom he rates in 
three groups: the first group con- 
taining all those who he believes 
have a large amount of the ability; 
the second group a fair amount; 
and the third group a very small 
amount. There are several ways of 
combining such ratings by several 
judges into a final rating in terms of 
order of merit or in terms of the 
original three-group rating. The ex- 
perimenter may vary this procedure 
by having the judges place the men 
in five groups, but he should not 
ask for a division of the men into 
merely two groups. 

e. The judges may indicate their 
opinion of the amount of the ability 
each man possesses by checking one 
of a number of symbols, as follows: 
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The plus sign indicates a high 


degree of the ability and the minus 


What is his social attitude? 
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sign a deficiency in the ability, and 
the Y represents yes and the N repre- 
sents no in answer to the question: 
‘Does this man possess this ability?” 
jf. Have the judges rate the men 
on a graphic rating scale for each 
ability. A graphic scale consists of 
a straight line, five or six inches long, 
under which are from three to five 
descriptive phrases indicating vary- 
ing degrees of the ability from one 
extreme to the other. The straight 
line represents the range of ability 
and the descriptive phrases certain 
representative parts of this range. 
Rating is indicated by placing a 
check along the line. These ratings 
can readily be converted into ranks, 
or if exact figures are desired, the 
ratings can be read off as scores by 
placing a scoring stencil beneath the 
rating line (31). Below is a sample 
of a graphic rating scale for one 
ability. , 

g. The phrases which form a part 
of the graphic rating scale may be 
numbered and placed in a list, and 
the judges may rate by indicating 
which numbered phrase describes 
most accurately the presence of the 
ability in each employee. 

Ratings should be made on each 
employee by at least three judges 
who are thoroughly acquainted with 
the men. These judgments should 
then be averaged for each employee 
in order to get the most representa- 
tive measure of each ability. An 





Cordial and 
congenial. 


Extremely breezy 
and informal. 


Meets one 
half way. 


Constrained and 
formal. 


Slightly 
reserved. 
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alternative is to assign a man the 
rating that is given him by two out 
of three judges, where two judges 
agree. If possible, the same men 
should be rated by the same judges 
at a later date, and these ratings 
averaged with the original set of 
ratings. 

One constant error in ratings is 
the tendency for a judge to be in- 
fluenced in his ratings on the specific 
abilities of a person by a general 
attitude or set toward that person, 
which results in rating him as en- 
tirely good or entirely bad. Of 
course, if the analysis of the abilities 
essential to success in the occupation 
were correct, then each of these 
abilities would correlate highly with 
the criterion of success, which would 
imply that these abilities correlated 
highly with each other but not neces- 
sarily with other abilities. The tend- 
ency to rate an individual high in 
everything or low in everything is 
refered to as “halo” (101), and its 
presence is indicated by a high cor- 
relation of traits with each other. 
The same data, therefore, which 
proved the correctness of the analysis 
of abilities might also prove the 
error in the ratings. Even though 
the correlation of each of the rated 
abilities with vocational accomplish- 
ment is fairly high, the intercorrela- 
tion of the abilities may be fairly 
low. Halo is shown by high inter- 
correlations of obviously unrelated 
abilities. 

Another error in ratings is men- 
tioned by Knight (51). Supervisors 
will tend to rate old employees high 
as compared with new employees. 
The reasons for this as given by 
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Knight are as follows: 1. The super- 
visor will not admit that being under 
his direction brought no improve- 
ment. 2. The supervisor uncon- 
sciously identifies himself with older 
employees who are perhaps more 
like him than new employees. 3. 
The supervisor has become used to 
the older employees and overlooks 
their weaknesses. 

There are no figures to support 
the claims of relative advantage of 
the different forms of rating scales. 
The graphic rating scale is simple, 
easily filled out and scored, frees the 
rater from direct quantitative terms, 
makes the degrees of the trait con- 
crete, and promotes interest. The 
following are some of the points to 
be noted in the construction of a 
graphic rating scale (31): 


Define the ability in terms of what the per- 
son actually does, for the more concretely 
the ability is expressed, the greater is the 
expectation that raters will agree. 

Decide on the extremes of the ability. 
It is frequently the case that one extreme 
of a scale may have several opposites. 

It will be found good practice to introduce 
every scale with a question, to which the 
rating furnishes the answer; for instance, 
the question, ‘‘How tactful is he?’’ or ‘‘Is 
he tactful or tactless?’’ may be answered 
by checking on the rating line. The use 
of such a general term as tact is permissible 
here since the descriptive terms in the scale 
itself give definiteness to the ability. 

There should be no breaks or divisions 
in the rating line. 

The line should not be much more than 5 
inches in length, so that it may be grasped 
as a unit. 

There should be not more than five 
descriptive items nor less than three. 

The end phrases of the scale should not 
be so extremely worded as never to be 
employed. 
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The phrase descriptive of the neutral or 
average degree of the ability should be in 
the center of the scale. 

If there are five items, the intermediate 
ones should be closer in meaning to the 
center one than to the extremes. This has 
the effect of spreading the distribution. 
The same end may be accomplished by mak- 
ing the intervals on the scale larger in the 
center than at the sides. 

Only universally understood phrases 
should be used. Slang is effective if there 
is no doubt as to its meaning. 

Such terms as average, very, extremely, 
excellent, good, fair, or poor, should be used 
sparingly. Use in their place adjectives 
which in themselves express the varying 
degrees of the ability. In place of extremely 
neat one might say jastidious, or in place of 
very careless in dress one might say slovenly. 
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The descriptive phrases should be short 
and to the point. 


The phrases should be set in small type, 
and there should be plenty of white space 
between them. 

The favorable extremes of the scales in a 
series should be alternated from left to 
right so as to do away with a motor tendency 
to check at one margin of the page. 


The evaluation of the list of abili- 
ties (incorporated into rating scales) 
may proceed in the same manner as 
that employed for tests and other 
measurements, as well as in the 
manner described in this section. 
This procedure is to be described in 
Section F. 


II. The Measuring Instruments 


D. SELECTING THE MEASURING 
INSTRUMENTS 


Having formulated to his satis- 
faction the psychological require- 
ments for success in the occupation, 
the experimenter is now confronted 
with the problem of devising means 
of measuring these requirements in as 
objective and impersonal a manner 
as materials are measured. He has 
analyzed out the abilities required 
in order to succeed at the job; his 
problem now is to find a way of 
measuring these abilities; later he 
will put these measuring instruments 
to the experimental test to determine 
their validity. If the measuring in- 
strument with careful and accurate 
procedure does not differentiate be- 
tween degrees of proficiency in the 
occupation in a manner that may 
be successfully adapted to employ- 
ment practice, the error may lie 
either in the analysis of the abilities 


required in the occupation or in the 
attempt to construct tests for these 
abilities. 

The experimenter will not limit 
himself to any particular type of 
measuring instrument, but those in 
which he will be most interested are 
tests and questionnaires. It is ap- 
parent that the measurement of psy- 
chological abilities demands a tech- 
nique quite different from that of 
physical measurements, even though 
the two may be made to resemble 
each other in theory. 

This section will present in its 
larger aspects the technique of psy- 
chological measurements as it may 
be applied to the problem of measur- 
ing vocational requirements. ; 

1. General principles relating to the 
selection of measuring instruments. 
The following is an account of the 
outstanding principles to be observed 
in the selection of measurements. A 
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later section will deal with methods 
of constructing these measuring scales. 

a. Objectivity. The ideal should be 
to have a measuring scale which will 
yield objective quantitative scores; 
that is to say, the scores will be the 
same no matter who does the ad- 
ministering or scoring. The tests 
will be called upon to supplant the 
method of hunches which is in such 
common use, a method which de- 
pends on unanalyzed general impres- 
sions for decisions and recommenda- 
tions. Depending on his alertness 
and previous experience—factors 
which certainly are not constant— 
the judge or interviewer succeeds or 
fails in analyzing the abilities of 
applicants. It has been shown that 
interviewers differ very materially 
in their judgments on applicants, for 
the simple reason that they do not 
all observe the same things. Each 
bases his decision on characteristics 
which he believes important. Even 
when several interviewers observe the 
same applicant for the presence of a 
certain ability they do not agree on the 
amount of that ability which he pos- 
sesses. Some men possess the gift of 
sizing up people with a high degree 
of accuracy, but these men are rare 
and command high salaries. No com- 
pany wishes to be dependent upon 
the whim of a gifted person who 
cannot readily be replaced. The ex- 
perimenter should attempt to ana- 
lyze the abilities which the successful 
interviewer is so clever at detecting 
and construct methods of measuring 
these abilities which shall be open 
to everyone. 

Objectivity is more feasible in 
measuring aptitude for routine jobs 


than for higher positions calling for 
such intangible abilities as tact, re- 
sourcefulness, and originality. To 
some extent the personal equation is 
unavoidable in selecting persons for 
higher positions. It may be advis- 
able to measure the routine or sim- 
pler elements of the job objectively 
and allow personal judgments (with 
or without the aid of a rating 
scale) to rule in regard to the more 
complex factors, even though these 
may be measured exactly. The per- 
sonal likes and dislikes of the superiors 
with whom the new employee is to 
work cannot be disregarded, and 
these attitudes vary too much to 
incorporate them into an objective 
selection program. 

b. Standardization. Growing out of 
the principle of objectivity is that 
of standardization. In order for 
méasurements of persons taken at 
varying times to be comparable, the 
procedure of the test must be uni- 
form. It would lead to chaos if 
physical measurements were made by 
uncorrected scales or rulers which 
varied considerably with temperature 
or season. The variations in the 
standard of measurement must be 
reduced to the lowest possible point. 
In the same way the material of 
which the test is composed, the 
conditions under which it is given, 
the directions and time limits, and 
the method of scoring must always 
be the same. The test procedure 
should require very little skill of 
the examiner and the whole matter 
should proceed almost automatically, 
eliminating all possibility of varia- 
tions in standards due to the efficiency 
of the examiner. 
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c. Analogy with psychological abili- 
ties. The experimenter should be 
guided in his selection of tests by 
their apparent relationship to the 
psychological requirements for the 
vocation. If the abilities are ana- 
lyzed into the actual behavior in- 
volved, the construction of tests by 
analogy will be comparatively simple. 
This is the method of test construc- 
tion which has found the widest use, 
but it is only one of a number. Four 
methods of test construction are given 
by Hollingworth (38). The method 
of the vocational miniature involves 
the reproduction of the entire work 
or an important part of it on a small 
scale by the use of toy apparatus. 
Telephone operators, for example, 
may be examined by placing before 
them a miniature switchboard and 
requiring them to make calls and 
responses just as if they were be- 
fore the regulation apparatus. This 
method does not demand an analysis 
of the abilities necessary for success 
at the job, but if such an analysis 
had been made and such a test used, 
the test would be classifiable as one 
based on the psychological require- 
ments for the job, since presumably 
the miniature apparatus measured 
these requirements in their totality. 
This method will be found difficult 
because of the necessity for the con- 
struction of special apparatus. There 
is a source of error in that the toy 
apparatus may require finer codrdi- 
nations and adjustments than are 
demanded by the regulation appara- 
tus. The second method which we 
may call the sampling method con- 
sists in taking an actual sample or 
piece of the work to be performed 
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and measuring the skill with which 
the applicant carries out the task. 
This method is closely related to, if 
not identical with, certain types of 
trade testing. It finds a ready use 
in testing office employees because of 
the adaptability of some of the office 
tasks to written test forms. The 
third is the analogy method. Here 
tests are used “which bear real or 
supposed resemblance to the sort of 
situation met by the worker in the 
given occupational activity. The 
material is new, but the attitude 
and endeavor of the worker seem to 
be much the same” (38, p. 111). 
This is the method which makes use 
of the analyzed requirements for 
the job and attempts to devise 
measures for these specific require- 
ments. The measures used are not 
ones which employ the apparatus of 
the job in its totality, in part, or by 
a small reproduction, but ones which 
seem to measure the more elemental 
or fundamental psychological abili- 
ties. Granted that at the present 
stage of psychological progress we 
are. unable to state definitely just 
what ability is measured by a certain 
test and that it is difficult to name 
the abilities involved in a given 
vocational task, it is nevertheless 
true that we can give names to cer- 
tain types of behavior which are 
apparent to everyone and we can 
construct tests which call for the 
same general type of behavior. A 
great deal of confusion has been 
thrown about this matter by assum- 
ing that the abilities necessary to 
vocational success are mental and 
that any test which fails to reproduce 
the internal situation cannot be a 
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just measure of the ability. The 
experimenter must not forget that 
what he seeks is an objective measur- 
ing scale whose results bear a signi- 
ficant relationship to vocational suc- 
cess. The experimenter cannot claim 
that the test which he constructs 
by the analogy method actually 
measures the ability for which it is 
intended; but he may claim that a 
test constructed on such a principle 
is more likely to correlate with suc- 
cess than any test chosen at random. 
The last method is one which we 
may call the random method. This 
method does not rest upon observation 
nor analysis of the occupation, but 
uses a large number of tests chosen 
at random, and assumes that by 
chance one or more of them» will 
correlate with vocational success. 
This is the most wasteful and imprac- 
tical of the four methods. In the 
examples of this method which 
Hollingworth cites, most of the tests 
which proved significant are ones 
which would have been chosen if 
the method of analogy had been 
used; that is, they were tests which 
bore an apparent relationship to the 
job. Regarding this method Holling- 
worth says (38, p. 113): 


It is not pretended that the test is a 
miniature of the work of such calling, nor 
that it is a fair sample of such work, nor 
even that it involves precisely the same 
mental functions that come into play in 
such work. The test records and ability 
in the particular type of work show high 
positive correlation, which means that an 
individual who is good or medium or poor 
in the one is, as a mere matter of fact, also 
found to be good, medium or poor in the 
other. Hence, without further analysis, 
the one may be used as the sign of the other. 
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The statements contained in the 
last two sentences may apply with 
equal truth to any of the four methods 
of test construction. The correla- 
tion with vocational success is the 
final criterion. The method which 
has found widest use is that of build- 
ing tests which call for operations 
analogous to the observed operations 
involved in the job. Even those 
who make use of the random method 
do not choose their tests entirely at 
random. This is not to say that 
the random method, the sampling 
method, and the method of the 
vocational miniature have no use 
whatever. 

d. Resemblance to vocational tasks. 
The preceding section dealt with the 
materials going into the test. The 
present section deals with the manner 
of presenting this material in order 
to motivate the applicant. The test 
situation should be made to bear at 
least a superficial resemblance to the 
job for which it is intended, as re- 
gards its items and mode of presenta- 
tion. If the analogy method is em- 
ployed the tests should in most 
instances be immediately suggestive 
of the vocational task, but often the 
analogy may be apparent only to 
the examiner. If the applicant can- 
not see the relationship between 
the tests he is required to undergo 
and the work for which he is apply- 
ing, the problem of motivation will 
arise in the test situation. Any re- 
luctance to take the tests may be 
forestalled by providing the motiva- 
tion in the directions or the choice 
of items; the directions may call 
attention to the analogy between 
job and test or they may set up a 

















hypothetical situation in which the 
applicant is to place himself, and the 
items may be so worded or con- 
structed as to pertain more directly 
to the job without injury to the 
purpose of the test. To repeat, the 
experimenter should make it his aim 
not only to construct his tests with 
an eye to their analogy with the 
vocational requirements, but should 
also motivate the applicant by so 
wording or arranging his test material 
or directions as to make their rele- 
vancy to the job apparent. 

e. Broadness of sampling of measure- 
ments. 'The experimenter will do well 
not to limit himself in the selection 
of tests and measurements to the 
usual psychological tests, although 
these should occupy the dominating 
position. Provided the measure- 
ment is objective and quantitative 
and capable of repetition under 
standardized conditions, it may be 
taken from any angle of the indi- 
vidual. And here the experimenter 
should throw aside some of his usual 
scientific prejudices. Disclosure of 
the correlation of a series of measure- 
ments with success in an occupation 
makes that series of measurements, 
regardless of their origin, a mat- 
ter of concern for the psychologist. 
Numerous individuals interested in 
the selection of employees have in- 
stalled systems with an utter dis- 
regard for scientific methods. Scien- 
tists have evaluated some of these 
systems, with- results which are not 
entirely negative. Some of these sys- 
tems and tests show considerable orig- 
inality and if applied with scientific 
care may reward the experimenter. 
If negative results are the sequel, 
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then the experimenter has a weapon 
with which to combat the advocate 
of these methods. 

No man, however scientific he may 
be, is free from conditioned responses 
to the physical appearance of others, 
and when the arousal of friendly 
attitudes in others is a necessity in the 
job, the physical appearance of the 
applicant may not be neglected. For 
this reason the experimenter should 
make use of ratings on personal 
appearance, voice, carriage, and other 
aspects of what we loosely call 
‘personality’ —characteristics which 
have a strong influence on other 
people and which are not measurable 
by the customary psychological tests. 
A list of these aspects of personality 
is given by Perrin (73). The ex- 
perimenter may also if disposed try 
out some of the determinants in the 
Blackfordian system, either directly 
or from photographs. He should alJ- 
low full play to his originality, re- 
membering that it was almost a 
stroke of genius to make statistical 
use of the data of the personal his- 
tory blank in vocational selection. 

It is possible here only to enumer- 
ate some of the fields of exploration 
open to the experimenter. In these 
fields he may make direct physical 
measurements or employ the tech- 
nique of tests, rating scales, and 
questionnaires. In addition to the 
usual psychological tests the experi- 
menter will derive promising material 
from ratings made by others on the 
applicant’s appearance and person- 
ality, judgments from photographs, 
anthropological measurements, some 
of the items in the ordinary medical 
examination, many of the items in 
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the neurological and psychiatric ex- 
aminations, self-ratings by the ap- 
plicant, items of personal and family 
history, motives for applying for 
the position, vocational and mis- 
cellaneous interests, attitudes toward 
current questions, or even the ap- 
plicant’s professed philosophy of life. 

f. Innate versus acquired abilities. 
Since most of the workers with whom 
the experimenter will deal will be 
over fifteen years of age, the dis- 
tinction between innate and acquired 
abilities may be disregarded entirely 
in constructing tests. At almost any 
stage in a person’s development his 
innate and his acquired abilities are 
hopelessly intermingled. It may even 
be ventured that the distinction is 
entirely hypothetical. The experi- 
menter is concerned only with the 
abilities possessed by the applicant 
for a position at the time of applica- 
tion. If the man has already ac- 
quired the skill through previous 
experience in the same vocation he 
comes to the job with an advantage 
over other applicants, requiring less 
training before placement. On the 
other hand, if he has had no experience 
in the same vocation his ability to 
handle a sample of the work may be 
a sign of his future success at the job. 
In the latter case the measured ability 
probably approaches more nearly an 
innate ability. This all amounts to 
saying that in the absence of verified 
hypothesis regarding the origin of psy- 
chological abilities the experimenter 
becomes an opportunist. 

g. General versus special abilities. 
The distinction between general 
ability (general intelligence) and 
special abilities is enveloped in the 


same haze as the distinction between 
innate and acquired abilities. The 
literature on this topic is of appall- 
ing extent, and includes much statis- 
tical as well as theoretical material. 
There are innumerable definitions and 
interpretations of “general intelli- 
gence.”’ Those who have attempted 
to measure general intelligence have 
proceded along two lines. Some have 
used a large number of tests which 
intercorrelate highly and which pre- 
sumably also correlate highly with 
ratings on or objective criteria of 
intelligence. Others have used many 
tests whose intercorrelation is a mat- 
ter of indifference. Since general 
ability is to be measured, the wider 
the sampling of abilities the more 
likely is the resultant total score 
to be representative. The Binet- 
Simon test is an example of this 
second method. In the first method 
there is no indication that the ability 
measured by all the tests in common 
is general intelligence and not a 
special ability. Furthermore, if the 
tests really intercorrelate highly there 
is no reason for using more than one. 
In the second method low intercor- 
relations would belie the existence 
of any common element in the test 
performances, and the use of such 
test series involves a waste which 
may possibly be reduced if the ex- 
aminer makes a careful analysis. 
All the researches on the intercor- 
relations of abilities, whether they 
prove the existence of a _ general 
common factor or not, whether they 
prove the existence of general intel- 
ligence or not, or whether they show 
the existence of conceptual, mechani- 
cal and social intelligences, merely 


























lead to the conclusion that few tests 
intercorrelate so highly but that 
they would show considerable dif- 
ferences in validity if correlated with 
the criterion of vocational success. 
The parts of general intelligence 
tests should be evaluated separately. 

2. Sources of test material. The 
more profitable sources of test 
material are listed in this section. 
In addition to these sources, the 
experimenter may by mere chance 
run across suitable material for test 
purposes in newspapers, magazines, 
and other periodicals, or by browsing 
in stores or factories. His originality 
will be shown by his success in adapt- 
ing these chance discoveries to his 
needs. In this section we shall deal 
with some of the sources of completed 
tests or material from which tests 
may be constructed. 

a. The vocational apparatus. The 
apparatus or materials used by the 
worker on the job may often be 
adapted to test purposes. If the 
apparatus is costly or cumbersome it 
will be possible to test only one man 
at a time. Reproductions of small 
parts of the apparatus may be used 
for test purposes, permitting the 
testing of groups. Sometimes pic- 
tures may be substituted for the 
actual apparatus in testing. Sources 
for illustrations are textbooks or 
manuals of the trade, trade journals, 
trade catalogs, or actual photographs, 
diagrams and sketches, especially pre- 
pared. 

b. Former studies of the vocation. 
It goes without saying that the 
experimenter should be familiar with 
all the previous research work on the 
vocation in question so that he can 
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use positive results and avoid that 
which proved worthless. Published 
studies of this sort are to be found in 
psychological journals, trade maga- 
zines, volumes of research, or in 
miscellaneous publications reference 
to which may be found in bibli- 
ographies. His acquaintance with 
other research workers often enables 
the experimenter to learn of results 
obtained in unpublished studies. 

c. General test publications. These 
need not relate to the vocation which 
he is studying, but may cover the 
general field of tests and their evalua- 
tion. No matter how well acquainted 
he is with the field of psychological 
tests in general, a review of the 
literature will assure the experi- 
menter that he has not overlooked 
any applicable tests. 

Since psychological tests are an 
outgrowth of standard laboratory ex- 
periments in psychology, it will re- 
pay effort to refer to some of the 
laboratory manuals. Among these 
are Titchener (108), Myers (68), 
Sanford (86), Langfeld and Allport 
(53), Schultze (88), and Scripture 
(91), as well as numerous untrans- 
lated German volumes. 

Manuals of psychological tests con- 
stitute a second source of informa- 
tion. Some of the best known are 
those of Whipple (116), Franz (30), 
Woodworth and Wells (119), Dewey, 
Childs, and Ruml (26), Pintner and 
Paterson (75), Downey (27), Ballard 
(4), Terman (100), Burt (14), Trabue 
and Stockbridge (111), and Stern 
and his associates (56, 94, 95). Con- 
siderable test material may also be 
found in Link (54) and Partridge 
(70), and in the report on Psychologi- 
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cal Examining in the United States 
Army (122). A number of volumes 
on educational measurements and 
some of the studies published in 
the Psychological Monographs and 
the Archives of Psychology contain 
valuable test material. 

A third source of information is 
through journals which publish test 
researches, among which are the 
Journal of Applied Psychology, the 
JOURNAL OF PERSONNEL RESEARCH, 
the Journal of the National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology (London), 
the Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, the Journal of Educational 
Research, the Zeitschrift fiir ange- 
wandte Psychologie, and the Prak- 
tische Psychologie. 

The experimenter will come across 
references to valuable material in 
bibliographies of tests. A number 
of agencies are at work at present 
on such compilations. Bibliographies 
have been made by Mitchell and 
Ruger (63), the World Book Com- 
pany (120), Coss and Outhwaite (21), 
Whipple (116), Muscio (67) and 
Lipmann (55). The Journal of 
Educational Psychology and the Psy- 
chological Bulletin occasionally pub- 
lish short abstracts and bibliographies. 
In the latter journal Kornhauser 
(52) has made the most recent and 
complete abstract. Allport (2) and 
Cady (15) have also summarized the 
literature on tests of personality. 
The most comprehensive bibliography 
is the yearly Psychological Index. 

Test literature which has been pub- 
lished without regard for scientific 
method or evaluation is neverthe- 
less suggestive and may be of worth 
to the experimenter. Cody (20) and 


Kemble (47) have published books 
on tests without giving us much in- 
formation on the value of the tests. 

d. Miscellaneous sources. Under 
this head we may place all other 
sources of material for measurements. 
No other source of test material may 
be referred to directly, and much will 
depend on the alertness and original- 
ity of the experimenter. Material 
for ratings on personality and ap- 
pearance may be found in Perrin (73), 
Wells (114), Terman (99), Holling- 
worth (37), Freyd (33); for anthrop- 
ological measurements in Whipple 
(116), Yerkes and LaRue (121), 
Davenport (25), and Wilder (117), 
as well as in the numerous physical 
examination blanks for the use of 
physicians. For some of the items 
in the medical examination the ex- 
perimenter may also make use of 
the medical examination blanks, and 
for neurological and psychiatric ex- 
aminations, Meyer (61), Franz (30), 
and Cimbal (19) give complete out- 
lines. For material for question- 
naires on personal and family history, 
interests and attitudes, etc., the ex- 
perimenter may refer to Moore (65), 
Freyd (32, 33), Meyer (61), Yerkes 
and LaRue (121), Stern (93), Miner 
(62), Allport (1), Healy (36), and 
Kemble (47). 

3. Principles of test construction. 
The general principles relating to the 
selection of tests which were elaborated 
in a preceding section should be re- 
viewed in connection with the pres- 
ent section. The test must be such 
that it yields an objective quantita- 
tive measure which will not vary 
with the person who gives or scores 
the test. The material of the test, 
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the conditions under which it is given, 
the directions and the method of 
scoring should be invariable, so that 
scores made at different times and 
places will be comparable. The test 
should be built up on the theory that 
it measures one or more of the abilities 
necessary for the successful perfor- 
mance of the vocational task. The 
applicant’s interest should be stimu- 
lated by making the test perfor- 
mance seem obviously related to the 
job requirements. And, finally, no 
distinction need be made between 
innate and acquired abilities and 
general and special abilities in test 
construction. 

To these principles may be added 
several others relating more specifi- 
cally to the construction of tests. 
The experimenter should make full 
use of all the material made available 
to him by other psychologists. He 
should consult all the sources of 
test material and adapt to his pur- 
poses the technique of test con- 
struction as elaborated by others. 
Above all, he should hesitate before 
constructing a test if there is already 
available one which differs from it 
very slightly. Unless he makes a 
decided improvement on the test 
he will accomplish little else than to 
add to the growing profusion of half- 
standardized psychological tests. 

To the above we may add two 


more principles mentioned by Whip- 


ple. In test construction and ad- 
ministration the experimenter should 
aim to eliminate all disturbing vari- 
ables, so that by the exercise of 
foresight he will be assured of a 
smooth-running test performance; 
and he should attempt to control 
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contributory variables, so that his 
test will call out those abilities which 
he aims to measure to the exclusion 
of all others. 

An experiment of this sort is 
similar to a laboratory experiment 
in psychology, although usually in 
the vocational experiment the con- 
ditions are not so well controlled 
and introspection is omitted. The 
experimenter remembering the error 
to which his measures are subject 
should beware of too fine a discrimi- 
nation in test scores. 

No satisfactory classification of 
tests has ever been made, beyond a 
broad two-fold or three-fold division. 
This finds its explanation in the 
fact that a psychological test is 
merely a sample of a definite sort of 
behavior, and classifications of human 
behavior have met with meager suc- 
cess. The most serviceable working 
hypothesis is to ignore the classifi- 
cations into tests of general and 
special abilities, innate or acquired 
abilities, tests of verbal response 
and tests of motor response, etc., 
and to treat the problem simply 
as this: Here on the one hand is a 
job requiring the exercise of certain 
abilities in which people are known 
to differ; on the other hand is a group 
of mature applicants whose voca- 
tional aptitude or ability is unknown. 
Can we find some simple efficient 
measure (test) which will place the 
men in the same order relative to 
each other as they will stand in 
efficiency at the job after a long 
trial? 

The only serviceable hints at classi- 
fication of tests are the division 
into those which measure conceptual, 
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mechanical, or social ability or in- 
telligence (although conceptual may 
be considered as an adjunct to the 
other two); and the division of tests, 
into verbal (oral or written) and per- 
formance tests. 

Bingham has used the following 
classification in dealing with tests: 


Proficiency tests, measuring ability al- 
ready possessed. 
Trade tests. 
Educational tests. 
Prognostic tests, measuring aptitude or 
potential ability. 


Toops (110, p. 5) gives the follow- 
ing classification: 


I. Tests of proficiency or success in a trade. 
1. Verbal. 
a. Oral administration. 
(1) Army oral. 
(a) Oral answers. 
(b) Written answers. 
(2) Picture. 
b. Written administration. 
(1) One-word-answer. 
(2) Multiple choice. 
2. Performance tests. 

II. Tests of trade capacity, potentiality, 
or promise. Sub-classes of this 
group: Practically every known 
variety of test, including the above 
verbal forms, has been used by some 
investigator at one time or another. 


Very little is to be found in the 
literature on the construction of tests, 
and yet there is quite a body of 
knowledge in this field. Some treat- 
ment of test construction is to be 
found in Monroe (64), Toops (110), 
Chapman (18), Whipple (116), Mc- 
Call (58), Pressey (76), Scott and 
Clothier,2 and in Psychological Ex- 
amining in the United States Army 


2Scott, W. D., and Clothier, R. C. 
Personnel Management. Chicago, 1923. 


(122). Perhaps most writers have 
neglected to record their technique 
because they consider it merely the 
application of common sense or a 
small modification of laboratory 
practice. Certain rules of test con- 
struction may be set down which 
are based on experience and are 
probably unique to this branch of 
psychology. The psychologists who 
constructed the army mental tests 
laid down certain criteria for the 
adaptation of tests for their pur- 
poses, which rules are in part applic- 
able only to special types of testing. 
They are the following (122, p. 299): 
(1) Adaptability for group use, (2) 
validity as a measure of intelligence, 
(3) range of intelligence measured, 
(4) objectivity of scoring, (5) rapidity 
of scoring, (6) unfavorableness to 
coaching, (7) unfavorableness to 
malingering, (8) unfavorableness to 
cheating, (9) independence of school- 
ing, (10) minimum of writing in 
response, (11) interest and appeal, 
and (12) economy of time. The 
report from which these criteria were 
abstracted does not enlarge upon 
them very much, although’ the ac- 
count is the most complete one to 
be found on the development of a 
group intelligence scale. 

The general principles relating to 
the construction of vocational tests 
are given below. 

a. Group versus individual tests. 
The test which is capable of being 
given to a group of persons at once 
reduces the cost of the experiment 
and the time and effort exacted of 
the experimenter. Cheating may 
easily be controlled and with the 
right motivation order is not difficult 
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A large room equipped 


to preserve. 
for the purpose is almost a necessity. 
If the test requires expensive ap- 
paratus it may be impracticable to 
obtain sufficient sets to make group 


testing possible. In general, group 
testing limits the variety of reactions 
that may be studied. The individual 
test, the test given to one person at 
a time, requires more of the experi- 
menter’s time, but permits of more 
elaborate apparatus and a greater 
variety of reactions. In theory some 
importance may attach to the dis- 
tinction between the two types of 
tests in so far as they differ in repro- 
ducing the job conditions; that is, 
if the job requires the men to work 
together in groups, then in theory 
the group test may be advisable, 
and if they work singly, then in 
theory the individual test may be 
preferable. An individual test which 
sets a given task and is scored in 
terms of the time required to com- 
plete the task is called a “work 
limit”? test, and a test which takes 
account of the amount of work done 
in a given time is called a “time 
limit”? test. In group testing only 
the second form is recommended, 
since it is not easy to time the in- 
dividuals in a group separately. 
There is usually a starting signal and 
a stopping signal, and the papers or 
other apparatus are scored in terms 
of the amount accomplished (or 
the amount accomplished correctly) 
within the given time. A _ group 
test may be used for individual 
testing, but the opposite is not 
ordinarily possible. Some schemes 
have been devised for the purpose 
of adapting individual tests to group 
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procedure by timing the members of 
a group on a set task, but these 
schemes are open to error and de- 
pend in part on the honesty of the 
persons tested. 

b. Types of test items. This sec- 
tion will deal with the construction 
of items for verbal tests, performance 
tests, questionnaires, and rating scales. 
Spoken responses should be avoided 
because of the difficulty of recording 
and scoring. In written responses 
the amount of writing should be 
reduced to a minimum because of 
the time required, variations in speed 
of writing, illegibility of handwriting, 
and difficulty of scoring. All test 
items should be explicit and in the 
vocabulary of the men in the occupa- 
tion. In each case there should be 
no doubt as to the right answer. 
Catch questions should be avoided. 
Questions should not overlap so that 
one suggests the answer to anothen 
Test or questionnaire items should be 
printed so that answers are indicated 
in a column near the edge of the 
sheet to facilitate scoring. 

Verbal tests require either a spoken 
or written reply, and call for knowl- 
edge of a particular field. The fol- 
lowing is a classification of verbal 
test items by responses.® 


A. Freé response. 
B. Constrained response. 
1. In wording of question. 
2. In location of answer on page. 
3. In selecting answers. 
a. Multiple choice. 
b. Two choice. 


The free response or essay test 
places no limitations on the type of 


’ This classification is the suggestion of 
Dr. L. L. Thurstone. 
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response which may be made. It 
consumes a great deal of time in 
answering and is very difficult 
to score. At best it cannot be 
scored as objectively as some of the 
other forms. It may be valuable in 
selecting secretaries who can write 
tactful letters, but it would be diffi- 
cult to score a letter on tactfulness. 
In the single word trade test the 
response is free but the answer is 
considered correct if a certain word 
is mentioned in the response. 

There are three types of items 
calling for constrained responses, 
varying from the least constrained 
to the greatest. 

Some questions may be so worded 
as to require the answer in certain 
definite units or to place other limi- 
tations on the response. If a ques- 
tion is worded: “How far is it from 
New York to Chicago?,” no constraint 
is placed on the response. But if 
it is worded: “How many miles is 
it from New York to Chicago?,” 
constraint is placed on the response 
by requiring it to be in miles. In 
the free association test the person 
is given a stimulus word and told 
to give in response as quickly as 
he can the first word it suggests 
to him. No constraint is placed 
on his response. But the directions 
or wording of the test may place con- 
straint on him by requiring him to 
give the opposite of each stimulus 
word. 

So far the questions do not specify 
a written or spoken response. The 
individual may be further constrained 
by requiring him not only to write 
his response but to put it in a definite 
part of the page. Examples of this 


form are ‘From New York to Chicago 
miles,” (known as a com- 
pletion test), and “How far is it 
from New York to Chicago? —— 
miles.” 

Still greater constraint is placed 
on the response when instead of 
allowing the subject to state or write 
his response, he is asked to indicate 
which of several responses is correct. 
If the number of alternatives is more 
than two the test is called a multiple 
choice test. An example is: “From 
New York to Chicago is 253 540 
912 1164 miles. (Underline the 
correct figure.)’”’ 

The greatest constraint is placed 
on the response when the subject is 
required to choose between two al- 
ternatives, as “From New York to 
Chicago is 1061 miles. True False 
(Underline one.)” 

As greater constraint is placed on 
responses the objectivity of the ex- 
amination increases but the reliability 
of the separate items decreases. In 
almost every way the two-choice 
response is more objective than the 
free response. The two-choice re- 
sponse is free from the difficulty of 
scoring and the large variety of 
answers that one encounters in free 
responses. On the other hand, how- 
ever, a single response if free has 
greater reliability as a measure of 
information, mainly because the two- 
choice form allows of guessing and 
usually the single items cover a very 
small field. Consequently, as more 
constraint is placed on a person’s re- 
sponses to questions, the number of 
questions or items in the examination 
should be increased to gain reliability. 
The experimenter should strive to 
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obtain objectivity by placing con- 
straint on the individual’s responses 
and yet to retain reliability by allowing 
some freedom of response or by in- 
creasing the number of items. The 
happy medium is probably in responses 
of the type B2 or B3a, with not less 
than fifty items to an examination. 

Certain forms of test presentation 
have proved very popular. The mul- 
tiple choice test with its many varia- 
tions is one of these. The usual 
number of alternative answers is 
four. They may be placed within 
a statement as in the example given 
above, or they may be placed after 
a question as alternative answers. 
The incorrect answers should be 
chosen for their likelihood of con- 
fusion with the correct one. In the 
analogies test, which is a form of 
multiple choice test, each item con- 
sists of two ratios, as A:B::C:D, E, 
F, G. A, B, and C are given and 
are supposed to be known by the 
subject. He is instructed to check 
the one of the four last terms which 
bears the same ratio or analogy to 
C as B does to A. 

The completion test in a variety 
of forms is used often and although 
difficult to score is valuable in measur- 
ing special information. Not more 
than one word should be supplied in 
a blank space, and if possible there 
should not be more than one missing 
word in a sentence or clause. 

A certain field of knowledge may 
be tested by listing a number of 
technical terms in use in that field. 
Among them should be some terms 
which do not belong in that field. 
The subject is instructed to check 
the items belonging to the field of 
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knowledge on which he is being 
examined. 

Free and controlled association tests 
may be used in a great variety of 
ways in vocational testing (119). 
Whipple gives a full account of their 
uses and interpretations of the func- 
tions which they measure (116). 
They may be used in measuring 
special information by listing a num- 
ber of objects and requiring the 
subject to name the whole of which 
they are a part, or the use to which 
they are put, that is, to express in 
one word the field of their use. Some 
uses of the free association test are 
given in Kent and Rosanoff’s mono- 
graph (48). The word naming test, 
in which words are named as rapidly 
as possible for a given period, forms 
a part of the Terman-Binet intelli- 
gence tests, and is also to be found in 
Whipple. It is impossible to give 
in this discussion a full account of 
the various forms of association tests, 
and the reader is referred to the 
sources of test material for further 
information. 

The test may be in the form of 
pictures of various objects or proc- 
esses in which important parts are 
lettered. The subject is instructed 
to give the names of the lettered 
parts. All the names may be listed 
beside the picture and instructions 
given to place the proper letter be- 
fore each name. 

Similar pictures may be used giv- 
ing the whole apparatus, each part 
being lettered, with instructions to 
indicate what would happen at y 
if x were moved. 

Pictures or descriptive phrases may 
be arranged in = series representing 
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steps in a certain continuous techni- 
cal process. They are then disar- 
ranged and the subject is to place 
them in order. 

A variation on the above is to re- 
quire the subject himself to supply 
the last step in the process. 

Directions tests are not concerned 
so much with content as with the 
ability of the individual to carry out 
complicated instructions. There is 
no limit to the possibilities of direc- 
tions tests, and they seem to be good 
measures of alertness. Examples are 
to be found in the army report (122) 
and in Woodworth and Wells (119). 

It would be beyond the scope of 
this outline to give a complete sum- 
mary of all the pessibilities in verbal 
testing. We have pointed out where 
the different types of test material 
may be consulted. Some of the 
additional methods of construction 
are seen in the number series com- 
pletion tests, synonym-antonym, can- 
cellation, X-O, vocabulary, naming 
what is wrong in a picture, memory 
span, memory, word-building, dis- 
arranged sentences, report tests, etc. 
The following references will cover 
pretty completely the varieties of 
verbal test construction: 1, 8, 14, 
18, 30, 38, 48, 54, 64, 76, 100, 111, 
116, 119 and 122. 

Performance tests call for a motor 
reaction rather than an oral or written 
response involving language. They 
require some sort of mechanical ap- 
paratus and are usually administered 
as individual tests. No general rules 
regarding their construction may be 
laid down, aside ‘from the general 
principles that have been emphasized 
on previous pages. Performance tests 
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may consist of merely one step or 
process, the score being in terms of 
the time required to complete this 
process; or they may consist of a 
number of units, the score being 
either in terms of time required or 
number of units completed within 
the stated time. The apparatus 
should be of sturdy construction, and 
easily replaced. It is advisable to 
have an extra set for emergencies. 
Laboratory manuals for experiments 
in psychology will be the most fruit- 
ful source of information on the 
technique of performance _ tests, 
and the job apparatus will suggest 
materials. Some _ well-known _per- 
formance tests are tests of card-sort- 
ing, steadiness, tapping, picture com- 
pletion, form board, maze tests, con- 
struction of a mechanical object when 
the parts are given (Stenquist test), 
and the newer tests of personality 
in which a social situation is set up 
by making the experimenter an inte- 
gral factor in the apparatus (27, 66). 

Questionnaires are not intended 
to measure an ability directly but to 
gather information regarding those 
elements of the individual’s personal 
and family history, interests, motives, 
and personality, which cannot be 
obtained in other ways. Needless 
to say, questionnaires should not 
be timed, since speed is not an im- 
portant factor. They need not be 
completed at the time of examination, 
but may be filled out at any conven- 
ient time. Any single questionnaire 
should not be very long. If much 
information is desired several. ques- 
tionnaires should be _ constructed. 
The questions should be brief and 
to the point, and the amount of 
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writing required should be a mini- 
mum. Where only a few alternative 
answers to a question are conceivable 
these answers may be printed and 
instructions given to check the right 
answer. If a question can only be 
answered by Yes or No, the letters 
Y and N may be printed after it and 
the answer indicated by encircling 
one of these letters. If the same 
question is to be asked concerning 
a long list of topics, space may be 
conserved by printing the question 
once, followed by the list of topics, 
so that each topic stands for a com- 
plete question. Ease of handling the 
data may be attained by providing 
that answers be indicated in a column 
at the right hand margin of the page. 
The questionnaire should be pre- 
ceded by instructions and a state- 
ment to the effect that the material 
will be considered confidential. It 
will be impossible to eliminate fal- 
sification, but the questions may be 
so worded as to make the most profi- 
table direction of falsification open 
to doubt, increasing the probability 
of getting true information. 

Rating scale construction has al- 
ready been discussed. The same scale 
which was used in evaluating the list 
of psychological specifications may 
be used as a means of selection. The 
rating scale may be used in the same 
way as a questionnaire by asking the 
subject to rate himself. If the rating 
scale or questionnaires ask for infor- 
mation of an intimate nature, it will 
be advisable not to require the sub- 
ject to write his name on the blank. 
The blanks can very easily be keyed 
so that they may be identified later. 

c. Representative value of the items. 
The individual items of which the 
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test is constructed should be repre- 
sentative samples of the type of 
behavior it is desired to measure. All 
superfluous items, all items which 
do not seem to measure just this 
ability, should be excluded, and those 
that are retained should be a fair 
sampling of the ability or informa- 
tion, as regards both variety and 
difficulty. Items should be avoided 
which have only a temporary interest 
and are apt to become out of date. 
d. Order of items. Unless all the 
items in the test are of practically 
the same difficulty, they ought to 
be arranged in order of difficulty. 
The relative difficulty of the items 
may be determined by finding the 
per cent of a group that is able to 
solve each one correctly, or by taking 
time on each item. The preliminary 
order may be based on the judgment 
of the experimenter. If the easiest 
items are placed at the beginning of 
the test, the subject has little diffi- 
culty in becoming adapted to the test 
requirements and a_ better distri- 
bution of scores is obtained. A num- 
ber of very difficult problems at the 
beginning of the test may discourage 
some subjects to the point where they 
will refuse to continue, whereas those 
who are able to complete these diffi- 
cult problems find the sailing smoother 
with the easy problems which follow. 
This results in a difference in scores 
which exaggerates differences in 
ability. In multiple and two-choice 
tests, the position of the true answer 
among the alternatives should be 
determined for each item by lot. 
e. Length of test. The length of the 
test should be based on the necessity 
for having a good sampling of the 
ability and for having a reliable 
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measure. These two amount to the 
same thing, and mean that the larger 
the sampling of the ability the more 
accurate the resulting score as a 
measure of that ability. This will 
depend to some extent on the ob- 
jectivity of the test items. The law 
of diminishing returns holds good in 
connection with the length of a test. 
The first few items are the most im- 
portant. Additional items increase 
the validity of the test, but much 
less in proportion. It is better, how- 
ever, to err on the side of having too 
many items than too few, since the 
validity of each item may be deter- 
mined and the test then reduced to 
include only those items which show 
the greatest vocational predictive 
value. The test may also be short- 
ened by correlating scores made in a 
part of it with scores made in the 
whole test. Any part of the test 
which correlates .90 or more with the 
whole test may be used in place of it. 

f. Time limits. A time limit is 
not essential to a test, since it may 
be scored either on the time required 
to complete the given task, or on 
accuracy alone. But there is no 
point in allowing a person to fumble 
over a task for several hours when it 
is perfectly obvious that he will not 
be able to accomplish it, or that if 
he does, he will score very low. A 
time limit which is set for convenience 
aims to meet this situation, and not 
to measure speed. Accuracy in the 
task is the variable which the test 
aims to measure. The time limit 
is set so liberally that all but a very 
small per cent (about 5 or 10 per cent) 
are able to complete the task. On the 
other hand, if it is necessary to mea- 
sure speed, the time limit is set so 
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low that only five or ten per cent of 
the group are able to complete the 
task. Speed is then measured by the 
number of units completed in the 


given time. The time limit should not 
be set at such a point that no one is 
able to complete the test. Most 
persons who take psychological tests 
are under the impression that they 
ought to finish the test within the 
time limit, and only a great amount of 
elucidation will convince them that 
such is not the case, and that the 
important thing is their rank relative 
to the others who take the test. The 
time limit may be determined by 
preliminary trial with a few average 
subjects, or it may be determined in 
a group by calling time when 5 or 
10 per cent (or 90 or 95 per cent, 
depending on conditions) seem to 
have finished. This time limit, of 
course, should be rigidly adhered to 
hereafter. 

g. Directions for giving the test. 
The directions should be brief and 
simple. They should be worded in 
accordance with the educational level 
of the subjects. To make sure that 
the directions are understood, several 
examples and solutions may be given. 
It is more important to make the 
directions absolutely clear in group 
testing than in individual testing, for 
time cannot be taken out if questions 
as to procedure arise. The direc- 
tions may either be given orally or 
presented on printed sheets with the 
test, or both. They should not be 
on the same side of the sheet as the 
printed test, as that allows the rapid 
readers to solve some of the problems 
before the starting signal is given. 
They should preferably be on the 
back of the sheet, and at the starting 
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signal the subjects turn the sheets 
over and commence to work. In- 
structions should be given to cross 
out mistakes instead of erasing them. 
Important statements in the direc- 
tions should be in capitals. If speed 
is not desired, the starting signal may 
be merely, ‘Go ahead,” but if speed 
is desired, the suggestion can be given 
by saying, ““Ready? Go!.” The stop- 
ping signal may be “Stop” or “‘Pen- 
cils up.” Some examiners have 
made use of a bell as a starting 
and stopping signal. The directions 
should be given a preliminary try- 
out with a few subjects to see if they 
are perfectly explicit and fool-proof, 
but even with this precaution it will 
be necessary in most cases to make 
further modifications. The directions 
should be so worded as to moti- 
vate the subject if the test perfor- 
mance does not seem to be related 
to the job. Do not refer to the test 
as a “test’’; call it something else, 
such as “form” that will be less likely 
to make the subjects nervous. In- 
structions for administering trade tests 
are given by Chapman (18). 

h. Directions for scoring the test. 
Speed and objectivity should be basic 
in deciding upon a scoring method. 
The score should be simple, capable 
of being obtained quickly, and precise. 
It must not be subject to variation 
because of the personal equation of 
the scorer. Stencils of various sorts 
which may be laid over the test or 
alongside it are great aids to scoring. 
Some of these stencils are opaque 
except where answers are to be in- 
serted in the test. These have the 
disadvantage that they may hide an 
answer in the wrong place. The 
totally transparent stencil is prefer- 
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able. There should be a convenient 
place on the test to record the score, 
or a card should be at hand on which 
each person’s score may be recorded. 
Below are some of the ways in which 
a test may be scored. 

Time required to complete the task. 

Number of units completed (re- 
gardless of accuracy) within the given 
time limit. 

Number of units completed correctly. 

Number of errors, or number of 
units completed incorrectly. 

Number of units completed cor- 
rectly minus the number completed 
incorrectly.‘ 


‘This is the customary method of scoring 
tests where only two possible answers can 
be given to each question, and is supposed 
to eliminate or reduce the effect of guessing. 
It is assumed that if a person goes through 
the test and indicates his answers at random, 
or by guessing, he will get half of the prob- 
lems correct. If the number wrong is sub- 
tracted from the number right, his score 
will be zero. He will get zero for those 
problems which represent mere guesses, 
whereas those which he knows will all be 
assigned positive credit, since there will be 
no wrong ones for which to deduct credit. 
In theory this method of scoring eliminates 
the factor of guesswork. It is true that by 
guessing, a score of zero on this basis will 
be more probable than any other score, but 
the majority of scores obtained by guess- 
work will not be zero, just as in a normal 
distribution curve the median score is the 
most probable score, but those who get that 
score are not a majority of the total number. 
Because of individual variations in guessing 
this method of scoring may be unfair. The 
only recourse is to increase greatly the num- 
ber of items. The greater the number of 
items in a two-choice test, the more re- 
stricted the range of scores that can be 
obtained purely by guessing as compared 
with scores representing knowledge. 
Thurstone (107) gives an exact method of 
arriving at a proper weighting of right and 
wrong answers. . 
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The number of times a standardized 
prompting must be given in order 
to make the individual carry on the 
task to its successful completion. 

Difference between true values and 
guesses or estimates which the sub- 
ject is required to make. 

Various ratios may be used, such 
as the ratio of an estimate to the 
true value, the ratio of one score to 
another, or the ratio of scores in one 
part of a test to scores in another 
part. 

Correlation with true order may 
be used as a score if the subject is 
required to place a number of var- 
iants in their true order. 

Some tests have been scored by 
rating scales; that is, the examiner 
observes the type of response and 
then by reference to a table obtains 
the score which is assigned to that 
type of response. This method lacks 


objectivity, but no one has deter- 
mined just how much error exists 


in it. For certain types of responses 
it is the only scoring method possible. 

z. Omnibus tests. If accurate tim- 
ing is not essential, and if the diffi- 
culty of administering the tests must 
be reduced, a number of tests may be 
combined into an omnibus test. In 
this form the items of a number of 
different tests are intermixed to form 


the body of the omnibus test, and - 


the directions for all of them are 
assembled at the beginning of the 
test. The subject is given a definite 
amount of time to master the direc- 
tions for the different kinds of tasks. 
He is then allowed to work on the 
omnibus test until time is called. 
This form of test saves time and 
labor in administering, and has found 
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a fertile field in intelligence testing. 
The customary procedure is to ob- 
tain a total score on the whole test. 
If the experimenter makes use of an 
omnibus test he should obtain sepa- 
rate scores for the various types 
of items as if they were separate 
tests. Omnibus tests introduce the 
factor over and above the ones 
measured by the individual tests of 
which they are composed, that quick 
shift of attention from one type of 
performance to another is demanded 
of the subject. If the various types 
of items recur at regular intervals 
without increasing in difficulty, the 
test is called a cycle omnibus test; if 
the items recur at regular intervals 
and increase in difficulty the test 
is called a spiral omnibus test. 

j. Alternative forms. Use has been 
made of alternative forms of tests 
in order to reduce the possibility 
of coaching or cheating. These 
forms should be equal in difficulty 
and should correlate very highly 
(over 0.90) with each other. The 
best procedure for devising alterna- 
tive forms of a test is to divide a 
large list of acceptable items into 
several piles purely by chance. 

k. Arrangement in series. If a bat- 
tery of tests is to be used, they may 
for convenience be fastened together 
or printed in booklet form. If this 
is done, the arrangement should be 
such that only one test appears at 
a time, the easiest tests at the be- 
ginning, and the rest of the tests 
in order of difficulty. Those tests 
which do not require speed may be 
placed at the end, so that the book- 
let may be handed in when com- 
pleted. Care should be taken to 
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see that no one turns back to a pre- 
ceding test. 

4. Determining the functions meas- 
ured by the tests. This is a step that 
may be omitted, since the important 
point to determine is the correlation 
of the test scores with the criteria of 
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success. If this correlation has already 
been determined, or if the examiner is 
anxious to know how accurate he has 
been in constructing tests by the 
analogy method he may proceed to 
correlate his tests with ratings obtained 
in the manner outlined in Section C2. 


. To be continued 
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News 


A CHANGE IN EDITORSHIP 


Announcement is made with the keenest 
regret that, owing to continued ill-health, 
Leonard Outhwaite has resigned the edi- 
torship of the JouRNAL oF PERSONNEL 
Researcn. Since the JouRNAL was es- 
tablished nearly two years ago, Mr. Outh- 
waite has worked without stint for its up- 
building. To him is due in large measure 
the excellence which the JourNnat has ex- 
hibited in both subject-matter and attrac- 
tiveness of make-up. 

W. V. Bingham, of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, has been elected Editor and 
L. L. Thurstone, of the Bureau of Public 
Personnel Administration, associate Editor 
of the JournaL. C. 8S. Yoakum continues 
as Managing Editor, in charge of Book 
Reviews, Abstracts and News Notes. The 
other members of the editorial board are 
Wesley C. Mitchell, Alice Hamilton, Frank- 
wood E. Williams, R. W. Husband, Matthew 
Woll, Leonard Outhwaite, Joseph H. 
Willits, Lewis M. Terman, Alfred D. Flinn 
and Mary Van Kleeck. 

The JouRNAL OF PERSONNEL RESEARCH, 
devoted to the scientific study of personnel, 
will continue to publish original researches 
in the applied sciences that contribute to 
our knowledge and our effective direction 
of people at work. As the official organ of 
Personnel Research Federation, its purpose 
is the furtherance of research activities 
pertaining to personnel in industry, com- 
merce, education and government where- 
ever such researches are conducted in the 
spirit and with the methods of science. 
It brings together workers in the biological 
and medical sciences, psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, engineers, economists and labor 

leaders who are making significant contri- 
butions to more exact knowledge of human 
beings at work and of methods of making 
effective and satisfying adjustments be- 
tween men and their work. 


Notes 


CALIFORNIA BUREAU OF JUVENILE RESEARCH 








DISCONTINUED 


The California Bureau of Juvenile Re- 
search, the central laboratory of which 
has been at Whittier State School, was dis- 
continued on June 30th, 1923, in conse- 
quence of the retrenchment program of 
Governor Friend W. Richardson. The 
Bureau began in 1915 as a department of 
Whittier State School, under the direction 
of Dr. J. Harold Williams, who remained in 
charge until its discontinuance. 

In addition to its work at Whittier State 
School, the Bureau maintained branch 
laboratories in several other institutions, 
made psychological surveys of public 
schools, and conducted training courses 
tor social workers. The staff consisted of 
ten members. 

The publications of the Bureau, including 
the Journal of Delinquency and a series of 
bulletins, were discontinued with the 
Bureau. The Journal, ‘“‘devoted to the 
scientific study of problems related to social 
conduct,’’ has been published bi-monthly 
since March, 1916, and was the only periodi- 
cal in the United States limited to this 
special field. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF AMERICAN CON= 
STRUCTION COUNCIL 


The first annual meeting of the American 
Construction Council, following the organi- 
zation meeting that took place in Washing- 
ton in June 1922, was held in New York 
City on Friday and Saturday, September 
2ist and 22nd, 1923. At its sessions some 
of the most pressing problems awaiting 
solution by the industry received practical 
consideration. 

The meeting of the Council itself, follow- 
ing a meeting of the Board of Governors at 
the home of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in the morning which was attended 
by 35 members of the Board and the public, 
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was opened by a note of welcome from 
President Roosevelt in which he expressed 
his faith in the great usefulness of the 
Council and its field of constructive activ- 
ity for the future, which was read before 
the Council by Vice-President John E. 
Lloyd of Philadelphia. 

Mr. D. Knickerbacker Boyd, serving as 
general chairmap, delivered an address as 
executive Vice-President of the Council in 
which he reiterated the purposes for which 
the Council had been formed and the major 
lines of activity along which it should 
operate. 

Among the problems discussed were 
Local Autonomy and National Organiza- 
tion in the Construction Industry (How the 
American Construction Council should aid 
in the promotion of and coéperation with 
local building congresses); Apprentice- 
ship, Vocational Guidance and Crafts- 
manship in the Construction Industry; 
Reduction of Unemployment in the Con- 
struction Industry; the American Construc- 
tion Council’s Program on Research; and 
What the American Construction Council 
Can Do to Help the Various Branches of 
the Industry. 

Apprenticeship, Vocational Guidance and 
Craftsmanship received concrete presenta- 
tion by Fred F. Moran, Managing Director 
of the Apprenticeship Commission of the 
New York Building Congress; Dr. J. C. 
Wright, Director of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education; George Dautel, 
Chairman of the Apprenticeship Committee 
for Bricklayers, Cleveland, Ohio; James M. 
Gauld, Vice-President of the Boston Build- 
ing Congress; and Col. F. M. Gunby of the 
Boston Building Congress, and others. 

Reduction of Unemployment in the Con- 
struction Industry received attention 
through a paper by Mr. A. P. Greensfelder, 
Vice-President of the Associated General 
Contractors of America, St. Louis, and an 
address by Dr. John M. Gries, Chief of the 
Division of Building and Housing of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

In each case there was open discussion 
from the floor, participated in by numerous 
other persons, and the appropriate com- 
mittee of the Council itself made announce- 
ment as to the activities and plans of the 
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Council for action along the respective 
lines, among which was the report of Mr. 
F. W. Walker, Chairman of the American 
Construction Council’s Committee on Ap- 
prenticeship, Vocational Guidance and 
Craftsmanship, and the report of Mr. 
D. Knickbacker Boyd, Chairman of the 
American Construction Council’s Commit- 
tee on Seasonal Unemployment. Rotating 
chairmen were chosen to preside for each 
topic, Dr. J. C. Wright of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education presiding 
for the subject of Apprenticeship, and W. E. 
Welch of the American Society of Safety 
Engineers presiding for the subject of 
Reduction of Unemployment. 

Indicative of the Council’s affirmative 
action along some of the more important 
lines are the resolutions passed at the 
annual meeting of the Board of Governors, 
held in conjunction with the meeting of 
the Council itself, which are, in part, as 
follows: 


Apprenticeship 


With the desire of furthering a sound and 
adequate program on apprentice training 
for the construction industry and of co- 
operating in every way possible with the 
present bodies who are directing their 
efforts in this field, and who are or in the 
future may be, inaugurating and conducting 
agencies for such training, the Board of 
Governors of the American Construction 
Council hereby requests the officers of the 
Council operating especially through its 
Committee on Apprenticeship, Vocational 
Guidance, and Craftsmanship, to codperate 
with employees’ and employers’ organiza- 
tions, building congresses, and all other 
elements in the construction industry, and 
with the educational bodies, local and 
national in providing for apprenticeship 
which will be attractive to young men and 
will afford the fullest means for the employ- 
ment and training of efficient workers as 
apprentices, and will produce the skilled 
workmen needed in the construction indus- 
try; and the Board further authorizes as 
the first essential step in this program the 
making of a national survey on apprentice- 
ship needs and conditions of labor supply 
throughout the construction industry and 
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through the appropriate agencies of the 
Council coéperating with all organizations 
within the industry. 


Statistical Program 


Earlier in the year the American Con- 
struction Council called attention to the 
necessity for securing at regular intervals 
adequate data that would give the public 
information which it could use as a barom- 
eter of present and anticipated volume of 
construction by important districts through- 
out the country. By securing such facts it 
is the thought that the peaks and valleys in 
construction activities, which have effects 
of such a serious nature upon every person 
in any way connected with the industry, 
either in contemplating and executing a 
project or as an owner, would by careful 
planning be reduced in so far as possible. 

The Board of Governors authorizes and 
directs its Executive Committee to keep in 
touch with conditions pertaining to con- 
struction throughout the various districts 
of the nation, and if in its judgment a crisis 
arises in construction activities, to convene 
as many members of the Board as possible 
and issue a statement to the public for its 
information regarding same, recognizing 
in its action conditions applicable to the 
different localities. 


COURSE IN STRIKE PREVENTION 


‘*The Human Equation in Strikes’’ might 
well be the name of a new course on Labor 
and Employment which is being offered at 
New York University this year for the first 
time. Mr. J. D. Hackett, an experienced 
consultant on labor problems for many 
large manufacturing concerns will have 
charge of the Course. 

According to Mr. Hackett the need in 
industry today is away from machinery and 
towards the mechanics of handling the 
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worker. This is essential, he points out, 
if the employer wishes to keep his men on 
the job and at the same time secure the 
greatest output. 

“‘The recent coal and pressmen’s strikes 
called attention to the prevalence of labor 
disputes in our great and vital industries,’’ 
said Mr. Hackett. ‘“‘It is useless now to 
speculate as to whether they could have 
been avoided by offers of the same terms 
before the strikes took place. What we 
need is insurance against the future. This 
can only be accomplished by educating the 
employers in the ways and means of avoid- 
ing strikes and labor disputes.”’ 


LOS ANGELES DIAGNOSTIC CLINIC 


The Los Angeles Diagnostic Clinic for 
Neuro-Psychiatry and Psychology has been 
recently organized under the direction of 
Dr. Aaron J. Rosanoff, formerly Director of 
Kings Park Hospital, New York, and Dr. 
J. Harold Williams, formerly Director of 
the California Bureau of Juvenile Research. 

It is the purpose of the clinic to “‘ provide 
complete service in the nature of diagnosis 
and therapeutic recommendations in cases 
in which the resources of mental science can 
be of benefit.”’ 

‘Persons presenting problems of social 
adjustment or deemed to be suffering from 
psychoneuroses, psychoses, neuro-syphilis 
or other disorders of the nervous system 
may be referred for diagnosis. Difficul- 
ties or behavior anomalies arising from 
mental deficiency or temperamental devia- 
tions also fall within the scope of this 
clinic.”’ 

“In addition to dealing with individual 
cases, the Clinic undertakes to make psy- 
chological surveys of schools, business and 
industrial plants, and other personnel 
groups.” 

A consulting staff of twelve medical and 
surgical specialists has been announced. 








Book Reviews 
HUMAN CHARACTER 


By Hugh Eliot. Longmans, Green & Company, New 
York, 1922. 272 pp. 


REVIEWED BY R. F. Lovett 


This is a valuable coérdination of the 
modern psychological principles underly- 
ing human character, together with a large 
number of the author’s observations on the 
subject. The chief divergence from the 
usual treatment is that the intellectual 
differences are subordinated to the differ- 
ences of emotion which are presented as 
having the major réle in the moulding of 
human character. 

Following the first chapter on General 
Principles, are chapters’ titled, The Major 
Passions, Egoism, Love, Social and Moral 
Feeling, Jealousy, Religion and the Minor 
Emotions. Further indication of the con- 
tent of the book is obtained from the terms, 


Bovarysm, Suggestion, Obsessions, Fanati- 
cism, Genius and Disease, which, though 
treated in rather anecdotal method are, 
nevertheless, stimulating reading. 

The book is rich in quotations from Belles 
Lettres illustrating the author’s points in a 
helpful manner. It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, that the sources of the facts on many 
controversial subjects are not included. 
Had this been the case the book would have 
been of infinite value as a guide in the search- 
ing studies now being made into human 
character. In its present form it is an 
important contribution to the literature on 
the subject. 


BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL LABOR POLICY 


By B. G. De Montgomery. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York, 1922. 575 pp. 


REVIEWED By Pavut H. Dovaetas 


This is an excellent comparative study, 
by a student of conservative temper, of 
the labor movements and labor legislation 
of Great Britain, France, and the Scandina- 
vian countries. The underlying economic 
conditions in each country are first out- 
lined and a succinct account of labor’s 
activity in the field of political action and of 
trade-unionism is then given. Following 
this, the legal position of the trade unions 
in the various countries is clearly analyzed, 
followed by chapters on conciliation and 
arbitration, the minimum wage, the legal 
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regulation of the hours of work, unemploy- 
ment, joint industrial organization, and the 
nationalization of industry. Each of these 
topical chapters concludes with a section 
comparing the situation in each of the 
countries treated. 

While the work betrays, here and there, 
some bias, it is on the whole quite an extra- 
ordinary mine of information. While it 
lacks the penetrating grasp of the Webb’s 
History of Trade Un.onism, it nevertheless 
brings together within convenient compass a 
full statement of the recent history and 
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policies of the British labor movement. 
Its chief merit, in the eyes of American 
readers, however, is its full treatment of the 
labor situation in France, Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden. Aside from Levine’s 
brilliant essay on Syndicalism in France 
and occasional articles in the International 
Labour Review, M. De Montgomery’s work 
stands almost alone in the field and deserves 
to be read by all who would understand the 
working forces in the economic life of these 
countries. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the work is the description of the method by 
which the eight hour day has been almost 
universally obtained by governmental legis- 
lation in France, Sweden, and Norway and 
by agreements between the unions and the 
employers associations in Great Britain 
and Denmark. Definite proof of the effect 
of the reduction in hours upon output is 
lacking for all the countries save Sweden, 
although M. De Montgomery believes that 
it has resulted in an appreciable decrease. 
He admits, however, that ‘‘the health and 
enlightenment of the people and the removal 
of the causes of discontent among the 
workers are all factors which, in the long 
run, form the loss in production.”’ 

The author opposes an extensive system 
of public works at previous wage rates 
which he thinks would absorb the surplus 
of men and prevent wages from being cut to 
their ‘‘normal’”’ or competitive level, thus 
serving to prevent costs from falling to the 
point where they may meet the lowered 
money demand for goods. He also objects 
to making money payments to unemployed 
workers and declares that what they need 
is work at adequate wages and not grants 
for idleness. He proposes therefore that 
the government should require every em- 
ployer to maintain in his factory ‘‘a certain 


number of workers—which number must be 
under no circumstances reduced—at full 
real wages.’"! To do this, however, will 
necessitate the employer’s insuring himself 
“against loss arising out of trade depres- 
sion.’’ He should therefore pay periodical 
sums, graduated according to the number of 
his employees, to a central fund, govern- 
mentally administered, which ‘‘should be 
applied in case of trade depression—to 
assist the employer in maintaining the 
number of hands in his factory and real 
wages at their normal level.”’ 

While these are suggestive proposals, the 
author does not seem to have considered 
the fact that perhaps the chief cause for the 
inception and continuance of trade depres- 
sions is not so much an inability to reduce 
costs, as it is a break-down in purchasing 
power. Relief work and unemployment 
payments by giving fresh purchasing power 
to the workers to lessen the cumulative 
decrease in demand might, if promptly 
administered, largely check the downward 
movement of business. The guarantee of 
full employment, at regular work which 
M. De Montgomery proposes as a substitute 
for present methods might fulfill the same 
purpose. He has not, however, grappled 
with the difficulties of apportioning the 
allotment of a country’s labor among the 
myriad establishments so that all the 
workers may be cared for. This problem 
would be enormously complicated by the 
secular increase of population. It seems 
indeed that in this instance, the author has 
jumped from the frying-pan into the fire. 

Taken in its entirety, this is an extremely 
valuable contribution and should inspire 
some one to prepare a similar work on 
Germany, Belgium, The Netherlands, Spain 
and the countries of Southeastern Europe. 





1 Author’s italics. 
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HUMAN FACTORS IN INDUSTRY 


By Harry Tipper. Ronald Press Company, New York, 
1922 


REVIEWED BY Marion A. BILLs 


Describes from the historical and socio- 
logical side the present attitude of capital 
and labor. Three main aspects of this atti- 
tude stand out as one reads the book. First 
there has come a separation of industrial 
and moral obligations due to the massing 
of large numbers of people in factory towns 
and the withdrawing of the employers’ close 
contact with the employees. This loss of 
the feeling of obligation has been suffered 
equally by the owner and the laborer— 
both indulge in actions that as separate 
individuals in direct contact with each 
other neither would tolerate. Second, 
specialization and education have been 
working in opposition. As the highly 
specialized machinery has been introduced 
the operations performed by the individuals 
have taken on a routine and deadening 
nature. On the other hand education, while 
in no sense as yet adequate, has tended 
to train the individual to think for him- 
self. This makes him feel more than ever 
before a deep-seated unrest when obliged 
to do the monotonous work. Third, the 
workers have lost the sense of leadership 
that existed when the employer was a super- 
craftsman among them. As the functions 
of the two have separated the laborer has 
been unable to see and appreciate the 
real work and energy of the man taking the 
responsibility of a venture and planning its 
development. The average foreman, who 
in most cases represents the employer to 
the laborer, since he is not trained on the 
executive side has in too many cases become 
a driver, not a leader. 

Trade unions and employers’ associations 
have grown up as a solution for the 





economic problems that arose out of these 
attitudes of mind. The author traces the 
history of trade unions in an interesting 
and fair-minded way. He believes that 
they were the only solution of the problems 
arising out of the lack of the moral responsi- 
bility of the employer which made collec- 
tive bargaining necessary, but he does not 
believe that they are the final solution of 
the industrial situation that now exists. 
He outlines with some detail three plans 
which have met with varying degrees of 
success. These plans are: (1) The confer- 
ence system, (2) the works committee 
plan, and (3) the house and senate plan. 
He also outlines in general terms the funda- 
mental principles that must be observed in 
putting into effect profit sharing plans. 
He makes a strong plea for fitting the job 
to the man, not the man to the job. For 
example, he suggests that a man follow oné 
complete operation through rather than do 
asmall portion of that operation many 
times. 

In reading the book one cannot but feel 
that the author looks back with a bit of 
regret to the ‘‘golden days” before big 
machines were introduced. He has perhaps 
idealized working conditions of the older 
times. His suggestions for improvement 
tend to be suggestions of reversion. He 
has, however, hit a fundamental truth and 
driven it home with repeated emphasis 
when he says that the coming study in 
industry must be the study of men and not 
machinery, and that the human element 
must dominate. 
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INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 


By Malcomb Keir. Ronald Press Company, New York, 
1923. viii + 421 pp. 


REVIEWED By A. J. BEATTY 


The author states, ‘‘The purpose of this 
book is to supply the background of facts 
about our industrial organization so that 
any subsequent delving into economics 
may be more vivid and real.”’ 

The author has sketched this background 
very well. In the fields of mining, lumber- 
ing, agriculture, and the various important 
lines of manufacturing, in transportation, 
marketing, and banking he has traced the 


development from remote beginnings to the 
present time, and has pointed out the main 
social and economic effects of each major 
charge. 

While the author apparently has in mind 
to use this book as a stepping stone to the 
study of economics, the material and the 
manner of presentation makes it a valuable 
book for anyone who wishes to become an 
all-round business man. 


HOOPINGARNER SELF-MEASUREMENT TESTS 


Bureau of Business Guidance, LaSalle Extension Univer- 
sity, 1923 


MANUAL FOR VOCATIONAL SUCCESS 
By Harry Walker Hepner, Syracuse, N. Y., 1928 


REVIEWED BY H. L. HoLLINGworTH 


The MHoopingarner Self-measurement 
Tests for Executive and Business Ability 
are conceived in a concrete and interesting 
fashion and prepared in an intriguing form. 
Twelve ‘traits’? are named. For Impres- 
siveness, Initiative, Leadership, simple 
forms of questionnaire rating devices are 
employed. For Thoroughness, Concentra- 
tion, Observation, Constructive Imagina- 
tion, Organizing Ability and Knowledge, 
tasks of the intelligence test type are pro- 
vided for execution and self-scoring. For 
Decision, Adaptability, and Expression, 
both types of device are used. 

A convenient test pamphlet, a key, and a 
form for ‘‘Analysis of Vocational Interests 
and Aptitudes’’ comprise the materials. 
Instructions and explanations are given in 
simple and readily intelligible form, and a 
psychogram chart is furnished on which the 
individual is to map out his relative stand- 
ing in the various respects. It is stated 


that the scores and averages are based on 
the previous study of ‘‘large groups of 
men.”’ 

It is easy to be captious in evaluating 
such a system of self-inquiry. . Thus one 
might wonder why a ‘“‘number checking” 
test is a measure of Concentration while a 
“substitution” test is instead an index of 
Thoroughness; why ‘‘word building’’ meas- 
ures Constructive Imagination but ‘‘sen- 
tence completion’ tests Adaptability. 
Similarly objection may be made to such 
assertions as ‘‘Your judgment and ability 
to make and stand by decisions are measured 
by your answers,”’ etc., since actually all 
that can be said is that these traits are 
asked about. It may also be insisted that 
no adequate evidence has yet been pre- 
sented to show that ‘‘The best index to a 
man’s initiative is to be found in the manner 
in which he has actually expressed himself 
with respect to originality, enthusiasm and 
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perseverance.’’ For initiative, so far as 
the writer knows, has not yet been demon- 
strated to be identical with self-esteem. 

However, captious criticisms are out of 
place in evaluating this set of materials. 
The statements concerning what is 
attempted are on the whole entirely moder- 
ate and cautious. Although it is somewhat 
rashly stated that the results afford ‘‘an 
objective measure of standing in the twelve 
essential traits for business and executive 
success,’ this assertion is immediately 
qualified by the modest comment that ‘‘the 
results will show your strong and weak 
points in a light in which you have never 
seen them before.’’ 

The value of such a self-analysis scheme 
is actually complex. The attempt to rate 
one’s characteristics, by any method, draws 
attention to them in a useful and reflective 
manner, and often reveals the depth of 
one’s ignorance. The concrete illustrations 
and questions contained in the present ma- 
terials may well serve to bring home clearly 
to the individual a host of wholesome sug- 
gestions concerning what one at least ought 
to be like. An honest effort to rate one’s 
self may actually stimulate to a habit of 
self scrutiny that may be healthful. And 
finally, the intelligence tests scattered 
through the materials, if honestly done, 
may afford to an adviser something in the 
way of objective grounds for his advice. 
The Hoopingarner system attempts to do, 
in a somewhat abbreviated fashion, what 
the Yerkes-LaRue ‘‘Outline for the Study 
of the Self’? did with such a mass of detail 
that the individual was at once over- 
whelmed and discouraged. On the whole 
it is the most entertaining and feasible 
scheme for the hurried attempt at self 
analysis by business boys that the reviewer 
has seen. 

More ambitious, and significant in its 
ambition, is Hepner’s Manual for Voca- 
tional Success, containing 117 pages of 
instruction, guidance, problems. Twelve 
points are featured all of them calculated 
to assist a young person in finding out his 
own make-up and endowment and fitting 
it successfully into a career. Self-analysis; 
analysis of occupations from the point of 
view of their requirements, their satisfac- 
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tions, and their promise; evaluation of self 
equipment in terms of these occupational 
needs, occupy the major portion of the 
manual. The rest is given to a series of 
considerations relating to the planning of 
one’s career, keeping fit, overcoming diffi- 
culties, rendering service, checking up 
progress, advantageous marketing of one’s 
skills, and the like. 

By a simple rating scale method some 75 
designated ‘‘traits’’ are studied and sum- 
marized. Occasional test situations are 
also used, and inventories of preferences, 
failures, successes, experience, preparation 
and various advantages and handicaps are 
considered in some detail. A large section 
is then given in which practise is afforded 
in getting acquainted with a large array of 
vocations, and systematic effort is made at 
job analysis of these various callings. This 
is followed by a careful attempt to relate 
the results of the individual analysis to the 
array of occupations and activities, so that 
an enlightened choice may be more likely. 

This enterprise is no short cut to self 
appraisal. The Manual must be used actu- 
ally as the basis of a course in occupational 
analysis, direction and selection, and the 
reviewer understands that it is intended 
for this purpose. With a well informed 
instructor, with exercises repeatedly under- 
taken, compared, and criticised, in the 
evaluation of one’s self and of others, and 
with experimental attempts to fit particular 
individuals into the setting for which their 
inventories seem best to fit them, this 
should be a very profitable course. 

There is much to be said in favor of mak- 
ing such a program an important part of a 
high school or college freshman curriculum. 
Individuals intending to be vocational 
guides and directors, and teachers, could 
with real profit pass through such a course 
of training themselves. It represents a 
clear attempt to make a positive contribu- 
tion toward the search for consciously 
planned careers. The time is still remote 
when short cut and thoroughly objective 
methods for vocational prescription can be 
even sensibly attempted. In the meantime 
such a well conceived temperately ex- 
pressed, and comprehensively planned 
course of study and instruction as Hepner’s 
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Manual is designed for serves a valuable 
end. 

The Hoopingarner system requires about 
an hour and a half of the individual’s time. 
The Hepner Manual calls for several months 





of inquiry, experiment, and criticism. It 
is probable that the method of self examina- 
tion will yield results varying in value ap- 
proximately with the amount of time the 
individual seriously gives to the enterprise. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE WORKING BOY 


By William McCormick. F. H. Revell Company, 1928. 
192 pp. 


REVIEWED BY R. F. Lovett 


A book written from the author’s experi- 
ence which should be helpful to others who 
have contact with young men as employees 


or members of clubs. It shows how to aid 
boys in becoming worthy men. 


THE CLOTHING WORKERS OF CHICAGO, 1910-1922 


By the Research Department, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America (Leo Wolman, Eleanor Mack, H. K. 


Herwitz, and Paul Wander). 


Published by the Chicago 


Joint Board, A. C. W. of A. Chicago, 1922. 424 pp. 


REVIEWED BY Davip R. CraiG 


This book is the autobiography of a labor 
organization. It sets forth its history and 
achievements in excellent narrative style; 
and it has all the advantages and some of 
the disadvantages of autobiography. 

A prefatory chapter discusses the organi- 
zation, functioning, and personalities of 
the Chicago Joint Board, which is the 
general staff of the several clothing trades 
in the Chicago market. The rest of the 
book is divided in three parts. 

The first part treats of the Growth of 
Organization mainly in terms of strikes 
and internal dissensions, because that is the 
way labor organizations generally grow. 
From the latter part of 1910 until 1919 
the industry was marked by industrial 
strife. Early in these battles, on January 
14, 1911 the firm of Hart, Schaffner and 
Marx signed an agreement with the union 
which immunized it from all the subsequent 
warfare. The arbitration machinery de- 
veloped under this agreement has been a 
pattern for similar agreements wherever 





they have arisen in the industry. The 
secession from the United Garment Workers 
and the American Federation of Labor in 
1914 is described vividly: the new Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America 
arose when the rank and file were persuaded, 
because of intrigue and the wholesale dis- 
franchisement of their delegates, that the 
interests of their United Garment Workers 
leaders were not their own. Four and a 
half years later the entire Chicago market 
was organized under the new leadership, 
and on May 26, 1919, a mass meeting ratified 
the agreement with the National Whole- 
sale Clothiers’ Association. 

In the second part, under the headings 
Wages and Hours, and the Great Wage 
Arbitrations, are set forth the achievements 
of the union in improving the lot of its 
members. Since wages are likely to rise 
when the bargaining strength of the workers 
is increased, the reader finds nothing here 
which he did notexpect. Yet the solidarity 
of the clothing workers is incidentally 




























emphasized by the manner in which they 
dispose of some of their increased wages. 
It is characteristic of business trade union- 
ism to believe in laissez faire and sauve 
qui peut, and the stronger, better-skilled 
unions have a marked tendency to act alone. 
But in this Chicago organization, essen- 
tially an industrial union, the bulk of at 
least one increase was given to those who 
were receiving the least, a levelling rather 
than a differentiating process. The leaders 
who can impose such an abrogation of 
‘‘natural law’’ on their membership show a 
considerable measure of strength. 

Government in Industry is the title of the 
third part. A detailed description is given 
here of the procedure of arbitration under 
the impartial machinery, first in the firm of 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx and later in the 
entire market. Two hundred and twenty- 
three cases are classified and cited to show 
the kind of difficulties which arise and the 
principles which guide the participants in 
settling them. This is by far the most 
important section of the volume to the lay 
reader, and is the result of a thorough piece 
of research by Mr. Paul Wander. Several 
chapters are given: The Powers of Manage- 
ment; Discipline and Discharge; Working 
Conditions; The Adjustment of Wages; 
and The Principle of Union Preference. 
Under each of these headings the principle 
is first discussed, then a number of cases 
are adduced to show how that principle has 
worked out in the daily routine of the ad- 
justment machinery. It is an invaluable 
statement of the industry’s code of law, not 
only for the investigator who takes an out- 
side view, but also for the minor officials, 
the non-commissioned officers, on whom the 
responsibility for conducting the agree- 
ment falls most heavily. 

As an impartial statement of fact the 
volume is not too successful. It has the 
advantage that the authors know what they 
are talking about; it has the disadvantage 
that one often feels they know more than 
they are talking about, and that they have 
intentionally withheld some data unfavor- 
able to the organization. For instance, 
only a few of the many cases cited were 
decided against the union by the impartial 
machinery. Presumably this represents 
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the distribution of decisions accurately, 
because the union was on a rising wave and 
its strength was bound to be reflected in 
the decisions. But it is equally conceivable 
that the union made some mistakes or put 
forth unreasonable demands at times, and 
it would be interesting to find more traces 
of the adverse decisions. 

Suppose, too, that an employer in another 
industry has heard of the ‘‘advanced”’ 
work of the clothing business, and turns to 
this book for enlightenment on his own 
labor problems. Unless he is a philosophi- 
cal democrat, which he is usually not, he 
will be strongly repelled from industrial 
democracy. Feeling, as he ordinarily does 
unconsciously, that labor coéperation must 
be expressed largely in terms of obedience, 
he will be amazed at the petty restrictions 
on the traditional powers of management, 
by which the manager must not do anything 
until he has first requested the permis- 
sion of his employees, particularly in small 
matters like slight changes in individual 
jobs; and he will almost certainly call these 
restrictions outrageous and _ intolerable. 
He will notice, moreover, that behind each 
precedent of the code looms the force of the 
union operating through the joint machine 
ery, and he will picture a city of clothing 
manufacturers enjoying the privileges of 
industrial democracy only because they are 
compelled to. 

But there are two reasons why such a view 
of this book is distinctly unfair. The first 
is that it is incomplete. The principles 
discussed in the third section were summa- 
rized briefly by Mr. Tead some time ago in 
the words ‘‘ voluntary consent in advance.” 
The point to notice is that the cutter and 
the trimmer and the armhole-baster and 
the presser are not concerned with the 
principle, but only with the work on the 
benches before them. Minor changes in 
their jobs are regarded by them as a nib- 
bling at their standards, and the restric- 
tions are merely their defense against en- 
croachments which they remember only 
too well. A union analyzing its history 
would justifiably point to its success in 
controlling these minor “‘infringements of 
rights” which after all constitute the major- 
ity of industrial grievances. In addition, 
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the important fact will be recalled that with 
all these rules and red tape, Hart, Schaffner, 
and Marx have been doing business at the 
old stand for twelve years. 

The second reason why the cursory posi- 
tion taken above is unfair is that the pur- 
pose of the volume was not considered, 
and in all fairness it must be considered. 
The book was not written for supposed 
employers in other industries; it was written 
for the membership of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. It is a 
piece of self-research for the purpose of self- 
education. In this sense it is propaganda, 
and some partiality, self-justification, even 
whitewash, can be excused. We learned 
during the War that we must not expect to 
find the history of mistakes and defeats in 
the communiqués of the general staff. 
In the same way a book which is intended to 
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build morale and serve as a manual for 
non-commissioned officers can hardly be 
expected to call into question the righteous- 
ness of the cause. 

Viewed in these terms, then, Part I 
glorifies the past by showing the early strug- 
gles; Part II shows how the organization is 
a successful going concern; and Part III, 
by concrete evidence of the difficulties which 
arise, educates the membership in self- 
control and understanding of the problems 
of management. Self-control on both 
sides is indispensable under agreements of 
this sort and is more difficult for the union 
than for the manufacturers, because of the 
greater scatter. This union attacks its 
problem with reason and persuasion and 
education, and not with intrigue or the dis- 
franchisement of rebellious delegates. 


THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


By Frank D. Watson. The Macmillan Company, New 


York, 1922. 


xii + 560 pp. 


REVIEWED By M. C. BuRNETT 


One reviewer of Mr. Well’s ‘‘Outline of 
History”’ has remarked that in the past, 
history, if it is not in the diluted form of 
text books for the young, has usually been 
written ‘‘by the Ph Deified and for the 
Ph Deified.””, Mr. Watson’s “History of the 
Charity Organization Movement in the 
United States’’ would seem to be an exam- 
ple of this latter type. 

The book attempts a summary of the 
development of principles and practice in 
charity organization from the period of its 
beginnings until 1921, with an introduction 
on the foreign antecedents of the movement. 
This chapter is one of the best in the book, 
possibly because the author’s distance from 
the subject has enabled him to economize 
in detail sufficiently to ‘‘see the wood for 
the trees.’’ This he conspicuously fails to 
do in his study of the movement in the 
United States, partly due to his method of 
treatment, which consists of enumerating 





developments all over the country accord- 
ing to the period in which they occurred. 
In this way it is very difficult for the reader 
to grasp the significance of the sequence 
of events in any one locality, and the writer 
being bound by this rigid ‘“‘time element’’ 
has been unable to deal effectively with 
many of the important relationships 
between the movement and other social 
developments. Inno place, for instance, do 
we find an adequate discussion of the atti- 
tude of the social settlement to the Charity- 
Organization Society, and the treatment of 
the modern development of public welfare 
in its relation to voluntary charity seems 
strangely inadequate. The somewhat sur- 
prising hostility manifested by the C. O. S. 
group as a whole to the recent growth of the 
movement for widows’ pensions is compla- 
cently concurred in, with the comment that 
much of this legislation might possibly 
have been prevented had the voluntary socie- 












































ties handed their widows’ cases more effi- 
ciently! There is little comprehension of 
the difference between the new public wel- 
fare, particularly as it has developed in 
the western states, and the old conception 
of Poor Relief against which private philan- 
thropy so naturally rebelled. In at least 
one locality on the Pacific Coast known to 
the reviewer, the standards of the public 
agency are higher in many respects than 
those of a neighboring private society. 

This failure to view the movement under 
discussion objectively, and in a thoroughly 
critical spirit is characteristic of much of 
the book. There is a chapter on “‘Preju- 
dices and Criticisms’’ but it is devoted to a 
refutation of popular misconceptions about 
the aims and methods of family case work, 
not to any fundamental examination of the 
thing itself in an impartial way. Some 
societies, it is admitted, do not live up to 
standards, but the movement is not to be 
blamed for that. 

The fact that the writer is an observer, 
rather than a worker in the field, is reflected 
in the way that many of the thorny prob- 
lems, with which the case worker wrestles 
in the day by day task, are assumed to be 
either non-existent, or easy of solution, 
because they are considered only in the 
abstract. How can “adequate relief’’ for 
instance be reconciled with the ‘‘case 
method”’ of raising it, i.e., the effort of the 
worker to find, from whatever source she 
may, the necessary funds to meet the needs 
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of the individual family with which she 
deals? Both of these principles Mr. Watson 
accepts as axiomatic, without recognizing 
any essential conflict. Volunteers, he holds 
are the backbone of the case work agency,— 
but they must be both carefully chosen and 
well trained. He does not answer, or even 
raise, the question, ‘‘Where can we find 
people today who are willing to give the 
necessary time and energy to both training 
and service to enable them to develop 
professional standards and who at the same 
time desire no compensation?’ Nor the 
further question, “‘Is it after all reasonable 
to expect them to do so?”’ 

Although the book is certainly not a 
popular exposition of the charity organiza- 
tion movement for the consumption of the 
lay public, it will possibly be enjoyed by 
those workers who are content to see their 
own theories expounded and given the 
sanction of the historian’s approval, and 
it undoubtedly contains much material 
that is important to students of social 
work. The chapter on “‘ Tests of Efficiency”’ 
may give any executive a few uncomfortable 
moments if he tries to measure his society 
up to all of them, but there will be no seri- | 
ous questions aroused in his mind as to 
whether family case work today is being 
carried on in the most effective manner 
possible in relation to other trends that are 
manifest in the current of social thought 
and action. 
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Abstracts 


Research Committees. W. K. Harr. 
Science, September 14, 1923, Vol. 58, No. 
1498, pp. 195-198. 

Although this article was written 
primarily with reference to highway re- 
search, it applies more or less to research in 
general. It is a difficult problem to draw a 
line between the fields of so-called academic 
research and so-called industrial research, 
for both must advance by scientific methods. 
As a class set apart by their tastes and 
aptitudes from the class of producers, 
research workers are one family. 

A list of the features of research, gathered 
together from various sources such as 
committee reports of Sigma Xi, is as follows: 

1. Research work may be in industrial 
fields or in abstract science. 

2. The research may lie in the field of any 
branch of knowledge that is treated in a 
scientific spirit. 

3. The method of research may be by 
deduction or by induction. 

4. The qualities of true research are: 
earnestness, devotion, diligence, system, 
original and creative work. 

5. Skill and initiative in devising suitable 
methods and apparatus for use in observa- 
tion, skill in arranging and interpreting 
data, and care and devotion shown in 
difficult observations should be given 
recognition. 

6. The result should be the discovery of 
something hitherto unknown. 

Function of Research Committees. In the 
first place such a committee must consider 
the individual researcher who is often 
temperamental. His initiative, originality, 
and imagination must be given free rein. 
The purpose or working plane of an organi- 
zation should not dampen these desirable 
qualities of an individual researcher. A 
research committee should neither assume 
an attitude of proprietorship and control 
of the individual researcher whose initiative 


and freedom are necessary conditions of 
his work, nor attempt to formulate stand- 
ards of methods of test. Reports of re- 
search committees should not be used for 
channels for publication of investigations, 
although a summary of conclusions from 
published investigations would show the 
status of research. 

The three outstanding functions of a 
research committee are: 

1. The coérdination of the researchers in 
connecting fields. 

2. A survey of the data of research to 
appraise progress, to recommend further 
work, and to evaluate the application of 
research work in industry. 

3. The organization of a close relation- 
ship between the laboratory and the field. 


Problems of Industrial Sefety. W. H. 
CaMERON. National Safety News, Octo- 
ber, 1923, Vol. 8, No. 4, pp. 23-24. 

Raises the following questions: ‘‘Why is 
it rare to find an appreciable number of 
industries consistently and continuously 
maintaining enterest and exercising com- 
plete authority in safeguarding the lives and 
limbs of the workers housed in their plants? 
Why is it that so sensible a thing as keeping 
every worker at his task the maximum 
number of employable hours seems to be so 
much neglected by managers in business? 
Are the following several of the reasons?’’ 

1. The fact that while collectively the 
accident bill runs into many millions, the 
cost to the individual industry is relatively 
small. Aside from the catastrophe prob- 
lem, the percentage of gross receipts of any 
industry, mine, or railroad expended for 
accidents does not exceed six per cent, 
except in very rare cases, and the president 
says: ‘‘I am interested in the problems of 
the 94 per cent of the business.”’ 

2. While a Japanese disaster, a European 
war, or a San Francisco earthquake will 
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stir the sympathy of every individual, the 
day-by-day catastrophes totalling in a year 
thousands of lives lost and a continual 
financial drain will arouse little interest. 
The subconscious mind refuses to face the 
possibilites of death and suffering. People 
prefer to hear about pleasant things. 

3. When business is at the top notch of 
production and men are affluent and pleas- 
ure seeking, the little things such as the few 
per cent of losses due to accidents suffer 
for attention in the business. When the 
pinched times of limited production come, 
all of the frills relating to the ‘‘welfare of 
the worker’’ are cast off. 

4. The science or art of filling every 
human need is worked out through many 
years of experience and adaptation, during 
which there is always skepticism as to 
practical values. Safety as a science is 
new; its individualization is a recent 
thought in human economy. 

5. There is a lack of leadership in Safety. 
The economic stake in many individual 
industries is small, and small men have 
been given the responsibility. Few safety 
men have the courage or persistence to 
fight the factors of production; the natural 
enmity of the individual to an interference 
with his personal prerogatives and an 
insistence upon conformity to rules that 
may be contrary to his training and 
instincts. 

The folowing suggestions are offered for 
an attack of the problem of Safety in the 
future. 

1. Our workers, our citizens, must first 
understand what Safety is, it must become 
a desirable and sought-for attribute of 
living. 

2. The second requisite for less life 
wastage and needless suffering is ever- 
lasting publicity. The facts akout acci- 
dents are not known. When the social 
consciousness towards accidents becomes as 
sensitive as to murder and theft, there will 
be fewer accidents. 

3. The science of Safety must be furthered 
so that it will be possible to hand to the 
manager of any kind of workshop, or rail- 
road, or mine, or lumber camp, a condensed 
portfolio of information and say: ‘‘Every 
item of engineering standards, every habit 
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and practice and rule advocated in this 
book has been tried out and is applicable to 
your business.”’ 

4. The tasks of the Safety Engineer may 
be merged with the human relations division 
in industry, but, at any rate, Safety must 
become an integral part of the industrial 
organization. 

5. There is still the difficult problem of 
interesting and encouraging the owners 
of small plants to organize and maintain 
interest in Safety, but through general 
publicity education, the pressure of inspec- 
tions and penalities for non-conformity to 
Safety laws, even these may be reached. 


The Cost of Foremen Training. B. M. 
NusspauM. Industrial Management, 
August, 1923, Vol. 66, No. 2, pp. 101-103. 
The cost of foremen training depends 

upon the training system that is used. 
One simple system consisting of periodical 
lectures given by officials of the plant to 
assembled foremen is generally thought to 
be the least expensive. However, actual 
experience in using this system shows that 
it is a very expensive one. The difficulties 
with this system are: 

1. Executives must sacrifice time from 
their executive duties to prepare the 
lectures. 

2. Executives cannot always qualify as 
successful instructors and the foremen lose 
interest in the training. 

3. The failure of such a system destroys 
the foremen’s confidence in training sys- 
tems. It becomes more difficult to install 
a training system where an effort at train- 
ing foremen has failed. 

Another training system, the company 
course, has likewise been found to be very 
expensive. Under this system an educa- 
tional expert is employed to make a 
thorough survey of the needs of the plant 
and draw up a training program. This is 
a very expensive procedure and many 
times after a year’s trial the course has to 
be discarded and a new one constructed. 
The first one failed to be adaptable to the 
needs and limitations of the foremen. 

Midway between these two extreme 
systems is the standardized course which is 
really a combination of the methods repre- 
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sented by the other two. The standardized 
course contains specially prepared material 
and presents the material to the foremen in 
the form of lectures. But instead of charg- 
ing the whole cost of preparing the lecture 
material to one company, the cost is dis- 
tributed by syndicating the material to 
many companies. Instead of executives 
taking time from their normal duties to give 
lectures, the standardized course makes 
use of specialized lecturers who are well 
trained for such tasks. 

The cost of training under this system 
is much less than for the other two and can 
be accurately computed. Under such a 
system figures show that a significant 
increase in production occurred after the 
course had been given. 

Perhaps the best results of the standard- 
ized course have been secured when the 
training system is offered on a ccdperative 
basis. The foremen share the expense 
equally with the company. This usually 
causes the foremen to take a more serious 
interest in the training. In some cases 
companies have refunded the expenses 
shared by the foreman if he completes the 
course satisfactorily. 


How Much ‘‘Good Time’’ Pays at a Conven- 
tion? System, October, 1923, Vol. 44, 
No. 4, pp. 436-439. 

Reports that in analyzing over 200 
national sales conventions, it is clear that 
there is no common practice. The attitude 
of prominent sales managers can, however, 
be classified in three groups: (1) those who 
hold that conventions should be all but 
entirely free from social activities; (2) 
those who feel that social activities are a 
necessary evil, and treat them as such; and 
(3) those who feel that the social side of 
conventions is, in the long run, the most 
important, and that the value of the good- 
will built by social affairs at convention 
time makes it wise to insure social success, 
while limiting the purely business sessions 
to a minimum. 

It is only fair to those who hold these 
conflicting views to point out that each 
group makes a strong case, but based on 
entirely different conditions. A prominent 
Indiana sales manager gives as the reason 
for ‘‘putting the soft pedal on social activi- 
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ties’ the fact that their sales force of 60 
men is composed largely of youngsters in 
their twenties, unmarried and anxious to 
climb the ladder of business success. Hav- 
ing them under very close supervision at 
all times, it is found best to be extremely 
business-like in all dealings with this type of 
ambitious youngsters. Consequently, this 
attitude is maintained in conventions. 

A representative of the second group 
states that they do not believe in making a 
plaything of sales conventions, as they cost 
too much money. They do, however, feel 
that the sales force has been so successful, 
both in good years and bad, for their in- 
dustry that they (the sales force) expect to 
be patted on the head and entertained when 
they come to headquarters. The result is 
one evening set aside for a smoke-talk, at 
which professional entertainers are pro- 
vided, and another evening for an elaborate 
banquet. Thus, the sales manager states, 
‘“‘we do away with a common practice of 
wasting executive brains on elaborate social 
functions and, at the same time, do enter- 
tain our ‘guests’ on two occasions in a highly 
satisfactory manner.” 

A disciple of the third group states that 
their sales conventions are designed to sell 
to the salesman the idea that they have not 
only the best manufacturing facilities in 
their lines, but also that their system of 
handling their orders, from start to finish, 
includes very able department managers 
with thoroughly capable assistants. The 
sales convention is used as an opportunity 
to prove in a thoroughly human way the 
real character of the inside staff, by the 
presentation of social affairs which show 
carefulness in planning and cleverness in 
execution. 

The social side of conventions may well 
be divided into three groups: (1) entertain- 
ment of visiting salesmen and branch 
managers; ‘(2) entertainment of visiting 
ladies; (3) entertainment of executives’ 
wives and of executives other than those of 
the merchandising staff. 

A typical convention layout of entertain- 
ment for the salesmen might include: (1) 
‘‘get-together’’ evening; (2) sports; (3) 
stunts; (4) theater parties; (6) luncheons; 

(6) banquet. Each of the above are then 
taken up in detail. 








